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INTRODUCTORY VIEW 



OF THE 



SUBJECTS. 



I 



"fTITHOEVER shall give himself the trou- 
^ ^ ble to look over the contents of this 
work, will perceive that the subject, taken 
in the general, is far from being unimpor* 
tant. Perhaps no rural topic is, at the 
present time, more wofthy of attention ; whe- 
ther considered in a private^ or in a national 
point of view, I shall not, therefore, apo- 
logize for presuming to solicit the Reader's 
attention to what, perhaps, he rhay he much 
interested in ; because, according to the com- 
mon phrase, there have already been so 
many books written on the subject. On the 
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contrary, I conceive it the duty of cotry me 
who has got a mite to offer j of useful informa^ 
tion, to do so cheerfully, and without re- 
straint. 

Whether information, useful, new, or in- 
teresting, shall be found by perusal of the 
following sheets, is a question to be solved 
by the Reader only. Nor shall I make any 
protestations of the matter, the practice, and 
the merit being all my own ; or that I have 
gathered them from Millar, from Evelyn, 
from Hanbury, or even from Marshall i 
whom I view with an eye of sincere regard 
and esteem. I wish to detract from the me- 
rit of none ; nor do I wish to assume that 
which may not be thought my due. 

In Hi^Jirst general head, the subject em- 
braces, and dwells on the different situations 
adapted for the rearing of forest timber. 
The importance of rearing ship timber in 
maritime districts, and in those through 
which navigable rivers, canals, &c. pass, 
is particularly pointed out ; and a sketch 
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given of the kinds most proper to be reared 
in such situations. The most rational means 
of producing artificial shelter j in the rearing 
of young timber in bleak exposures^ and by 

THE MARGIN OF THE DEEP, is set fortll ; 

and the propriety of planting waste lands so 
situated, pointed out. 

The subject tUrns^ in the second general 
head, on the various soils adapted to forest 
trees. Here a view is taken of the different 
kinds of soils i and their composition^ tex- 
ture, admixture^ kinds of upper strata, sub* 
strata, &c. remarked ; the soils most parti- 
cularly fitted for the diflferent kinds of trees, 
with those on which they will thrive compa- 
ratively, is then shewn : and also a general 
view of the value, as timber, of each parti- 
cular tree ; with the effect the soil, in which 
they grow, has on that value. The use to 
which the particular kinds are generally ap- 
propriated, is likewise detailed. 

The third general head contains the me- 
thod of nursing seedling forest trees for EX- 
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* 

TENSIVE DESIGNS. Here, I first premise, 
that it is no saving for any gentleman to rear 
his own nursery from seed ; although he may 
profit, in a double point of view, by nursing 
seedlings in this particular case. I after- 
wards endeavour to investigate and solve the 
very commonly-agitated question. Whether 
trees should be nursed on soil and in situ- 
ations corresponding with those on which 
they are ultimately to be planted ? 

I then point out the soil, situation, man- 
lier of preparing, and otherwise improving 
a nursery fit for the purpose in view ; toge- 
ther with the rotation of crops, when occu- 
pied, as advised, in the double capacity of 
kitchen and nursery grounds After which, I 
proceed to state the most simple method of 
culture for each kind, with the season of 
planting, training, &c. 

Planting, and the management of new 
plantations, constitutes the fourth general 
division ; in which I am particular through- 
out — On clearing, draining, ploughing, har- 
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rowing, pitting, and otherwise preparing 
the ground— r-respec ting the age and site of* 
the different kinds to be planted, according 
to soil, situation, locality, &c. ; in which I 
endeavour to place in a just lightj the ab- 
surdity of planting with too large plants, 
and the unnecessary expence incurred there- 
by ; with a proof that young will surpass the 
old plants, in any situation, within the se- 
venth year. 

The DISTANCE at which young timber 
trees should be planted, according to situa- 
tion, soil, the size and extent of the planta- 
tion, is then remarked, and an attempt made 
to illustrate these important points. After 
which, I proceed to the viixture of the dif- 
ferent kinds, their relative situations^ those 
esteemed fittest nurses^ &c. Here the pro- 
priety of planting in mixture^B^nd in groupes^ 
is considered. The relative situation of the 
plants, whether in respect to each other^ or 
in respect to the locality in the site to be 
planted, is stated : also, the supposed antipa- 
thy between trees is investigated ; and the 
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• .. 

propriety of planting nurse-plantSj with the 
kinds most valuable for that purpose, illus- 
trated. 

""I next proceed to remark the proper season 
' and manner of. performing the impdrtant 
operation of planting ; stating the most effec- 
tual and simple metho(][^ jQ?r insuring^ success^ .^-jf 
according to existing circumstances." The 
method of sowing acornt among planted tint* 
, bfr treesj by which, I presume, the best oak^ 
lings are reared, is shewn ; and the most 
rational mode of culture, whether by the 
hoe, or by otherwise destroying noxious , 
weeJs or plants, until the trees be no longer 
subject* to injury » 

The consideration of Trainings Pruning^ 

• « 

Thinning ; the treatment of Wounds^ Bruises^ 
&CC. come next under view. Here I endea- 
vour to set forth, in the most plain and ra- 
tional manner, the methods of training 

TIMBER FORUSEFULPURPOSES; for ^/m^'A/- 

« 

timber, — for crooked-timber in naval archi- 
tecture ; for manufactures ; for machinery ; 
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IX 



for the purposies of husoandry ; for fuel : Of . 
THINNING the Plantation' in every stagey 
according to local circumstances ; and of the . 
necessary care of all wounds and bruises, whe- 
ther occasioned by the operation of pruning, 
or by incidental casualties. 

« 

, i^': ?TieV^/A geherau head eoraprehends the 
planting «f hedge-row >nd drtached 
TREES ; wherein is considered the pr^riety 
of planting such — in pasture fields firi' com - 
lands J by the sides of public roadsj in parks, 
or in laxvns. I also dwell on the method of 
nursing and preparing them for removal; 

; trailing, transplanting, and pruning theih 
for uscj for beauty. Some observations, on 
the barbarity of polling, &c. I wish not to 
pass unnoticed. 

In the sixth general division, I endeavour 
to point but the advantages^ and the disad- 
vantages proceeding from the care, or from 
the neglect of old plantations. The necessary 
caution in proceeding to prune and thin those 
neglected, overrun, or maltreated, according 
to the present state or local situation of the 
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plantation^ is pointed out ; and also, the eml 
consequences proceeding from the rash per- 
formance of that dutyj whether in respect of 
the injury done by injudicious pruning, or by 
the bad effects of prevailing winds. 

, I then proceed to treat of the manner of 
thinning and pruning mixed plantations 
under ten years old ; from ten to twfrity years 
aid ; from twenty to forty years old ; of ^fty 
years old and upwards ; plantations of Scotch 
fixy of all ages ; and hedge-row timber 
which has been neglected or maltreated : 
endeavouring to point out the most speedy 
and effectual methods of reclaiming and 
turning them to profit. 

The subject, in the seventh general divi- 
sion, turns on the manner of cutting and 
thinning natural woods and copses. Here are 
set forth the methods of cutting in hags ; of 
manufacturing the barks of oak and birch ; 
of speedily reducing copses of oak into 
timber groves, for naval and other pur- 
poses ; of producing, in natural woods^ re* 
gular crops of underwood^ at the same time 
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RETAINING AND TRAINING TO PROFIT 

the timber-stands; and, of dressing up ol^ 
timbers frequently found in natural woods, 
so as to make thenx become more valuable 
in the qharacter of ship timber, particu- 
larly for ribs and kneess 

m 

V 

In the eighth general head, I point *ou^ 
the good effects of subdividing barren, 
sterile tracts, whether of corn or pas- 
ture lands, by belts, stripes, &c.' of tree 
plantations ; and also endeavour to shew 
.the advantages such lands might derive from 
being properly thus subdivided ; and how 
much the climate might thereby be improved^ 
at the expense of, perhaps, little valuable 
land. Some considerations^ wor:thy the atten« 
tion of every improver, are then stated. 

In the ninth general head, a cursory view 
is taken of the value of forest timber 
to the individual, and to the nation at large.. 
To this subject, the attention of the landed 
interest, of the true patriot, and the lover 
of his country, is jparticularly requested. 
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In the tenth and last general head, I en- 
deavour to set forth, not only the importanct 
of properly fencing in plantations^ but a few 
rational methods of rearing new, and of 
trainings reclaiming^ or otherwise improving 
old fences^ so as to make them continue du- 
rable. The methods of building and coping 
9tone walls, and of building mud and turf 
walls, are also exemplified; with some re- 
marks (Concerning a certain district lying be- 
tween the river Spey and the Murray Fritli ; 
which, however, are applicable to the far 
greater part of Scotland. 
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CHAP. I. 

THE VARIOUS SITUATIONS WHEREON FOREST TIMBER 
MAY BE ADVANTAGEOUSLY CULTIVATED. 



SECTION I. 

Highy Bleaks Mountainous, Inland Situations. 

nnH AT shelter is, in a great measure, essen- 
^ tial to the welfare of all newly planted 
trees, will readily be adngtitted by every one 
conversant on the subject of planting ; no- 
thing being more prejudicial, till the plant is 
established in its new situation, than wind* 
waving \ which, by loosening the old, and 
frequently breaking the new fibres, coijitri-. 
butes to stint the whole Hee in growth. 
Hence, the situation, now under view, 

3 
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would appear to be the most difficult on 
which young timber may be reared; yet, 
by strictly attending. tQ three points, success 
may be equally sure, though slower, in this, 
aa in any other.. Thesf Arc,.^rst, tci <Hio«*€. 
kinds which will ultimately become valua- 
ble; secondly^ to plant thickly^ and with 
small plofits i-9!Rd- thir<iiy, to pkat a mass tf 
considerable exte^if 2m4 width together. 
Experience shows, ,tliat planting improper 

kinds, /^r^f.plan^Sji/H»g^ai>4 i« snwU, quan- 
tities together, is spending much time and 
money in vain. But, by planting Jts above 
described, two grand points are obtained; 
first, an artificial shelter is, in some measure, 
produced,* and the plants are inured to their 
situation from infancy. 

/ <k»'Very bigh^ bleak mountains, which are 
mten^ed to Jbe covered from the base* t<^ the 
«ummat, and where- success in raarin^g timber • 
maybe doubtful, the most effeetu^l 4nodk^ of 
prxad^icing avtifiaial shelter, is to divide the 
mountain into so many zones or belt$, ac- 
ponding to convenicncy ; planting that neay*^ 
est tlie JiMse fijrst^ an#so on. until the summit 
is gained. 
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The pro^^lfiety of this method will appear 
HiwifeGit^ wheii it k con^dered, that the gust 
or current of vvmd is generally much stronger 
on the summit than on any other pott of the 
Bfiduntain; When- ti^o* mbuiitaifis^ oi: steeps^ 
nearly aji^mch each other, add' form' a' hol^ 
low or dell betweeii them, the^ wind^ in thtt 
ca^ pjisses^ m if through a fonnd,- arid per-^ 
haps with greater ibroe- than over die sum^ 
mit. If there is^ a'chbic^f occasioned by thd 
vnnd continuing lb Uotr rnof'ie one way diaa 
ahbtfaer> that part' pf the Tioiie most opposed 
should bejirst pdanted. 

If the Tsbnt shall' iHli^ so extended that it 
cannot b6 ^f planted in one^^ or even in two. 
or three seasons, so hiuch;tbtf better for ^ 
pur^6se;' fw it would be imprudent to bdgtn 
with the seck>iid'zone tilt the trees of the firH 
were a few years inthd ground^ and begins 
ning to afford shelter to those of the next; 
Being divided in idrigA, and part being 
planted year by year, answers a two-fold pur- 
pose ; as^ the trees ate rising in succession td 
one another in a// directions. Tlie b^eadfh 
of the zones, in this cade, should 'not' be 
less than a hundred yards; butthey^may b* 
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made as much more in breadth^ as cdn- 
veniency, and the desire of having the ori- 
ginal design speedily accomplished, may 
determine. 

In other bleak, but less hilly, or elevated 
situations, and where the intended mass of 
planting may be greater than can be accom- 
plished in one or two seasons, artificial shelter 
jJiay also be produced to each portion, except 
the first; which, the better to answer this 
purpose, should be situated either in the cen- 
ire or the quarter of the field most exposed to 
the wind, as determined by observation of 
from what pointy and with what effect it gene- 
rally blows. The first portion to be planted, in 
this case, should be of considerable extent, 
that is, of several acres ; and its form may be 
determined by existing circumstances ; pro- 
vided, however, that no part be less than a 
hundred yards across, , 

Thus might many bleak and mountainous 
districts be covered with useful timber, and 
become a source of wealth to the proprietor, 
and of benefit to tlie nation, which at present 
Ue waste in a great measure ; perhaps afford- 
ing only a sorry maintenance to a few soli- 
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tary sheep, and unhospitable habitations to 
ibe roe and the goat. 

Success, however, depends much on the 
choice of the kinds of trees. This choice 

a 

must be regulated, in some measure, by the 
quality and quantity of soil ; of which see 
farther in the next chapter. It would be 
vain to expect every timber tree to flourish 
here in a superlative degree ; nevertheless, 
there are, and those both noble, graceful, and 
useful trees, that will. 

The native Pine, in such situations, and 
even where the soil is scanty, is found in the 
highest perfection, and of greatest durability. 
Indeed, in others, but for variety, it is not 
worth the trouble of planting: its use as a 
nurse, is far out-done by the Larch. This 
most complaisant of the ligneous tribes, 
which conforms to almost every soil and si- 
tuation, is found even to hixuriate, beyond 
any other tree, on the most bleak and moun- 
tainous scites. 

The Mountain-ash, or Sorb, would exu- 
berate here, and assist in nursing the Oak, 
the Beech, the Elm, the Ash, the Sycamore, 
the Birch, the Hornbeam, &c. which, rnay ' 
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all, in .prudence^ and with a reasonable hope 
of success, be planted. The Oak^ mhcw tloe 
soil is richest and deepeat, at At JbottaiDt or 
in the wavy hoUows of tthe mountainv in 
greatest quan^y ; but a few may i>e inter-^ 
spersed every ^witere; the Beech and Ehn 
in aii parts Jwith &c)edoin; and the Asli, Sy- 
camore, and fiircfa, also in aH puts ki mo* 
derate quantities ; depending xoosl^ hoivewer, 
on the Larch and Beech for a cr^ of timber i 
and on the Larch and Mountain*asbj 9s 
purses. 
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' ^'ficrriON II. 

^zv^, Sheltered, ijji. AVDSituatimis*, 

THfii wA^ect 4h vtew >hcr6, bdfig 'ft|)pd^d 
to that of the preeeding sec«i<>ti, ift would 
appear *ihm the dffiicalty of r^ariftg ti^mber 
fi-otn litis ^fl»ft of fili^lfer dif th^srein staceid; 
is at fkst ^ig4Mf obviMefd, if fbe ^oil i« 
totig€^iaK it ^ 6d ^d a gt^aH nte^soYe. But 
ihh co0sid«f aik)b ha& l^d iM^iiy mt6 error> 
A;(4it) ba^€ t^^h t«i»pt€c(, by the fft^muTable- 
i^e^ of ibituftttoA) tb ^^iit imiprop^r kitidsy at 
yfiij|[^opeir dis^atfeeis, and ^f ifisufficient qvi^Xi^ 
tity, to become val&abte* tifiWber. Others 
have erred by adhering to the opposite ex-. 
treme.— *A m^edliim is adviseable. 

It will be allowed, as it is presumed^ tfeait 
much of the future form and strength of a 
tree, and consequently 4>f ils useful ness, de- 
pends on its treatnwttt in the earlier period 
of its existence*^he fir* ten year^ of its Yife. 
Consequently, constraint and ir€itf€ktt are 
equally inadmissible. By t(H> thick plantings 
itnd want of timely thinning, tr^es may be 
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tonstrained'm growth ; and by pruning, in 
shape. By loo thin planting, and in massed 
too small, they may be restrained in growth, 
and are with difficulty pruned into shape. 
Trees of more than a yard in height, in the 
latter case, are most objectionable, being the 
more liable to be stinted.. 
• Too many instances are to be found of 
trees, iii' good soil and situation, being stint- 
ed, hide-bound, crooked, and mere bushes, 
by being set at perhaps eight or ten feet 
apart, and planted in the eighth or tenth year 
of their age, which, had they been set at half 
the distance, and planted at half the flge> 
would, in half the time, have been thrice the 
size, clean, and vigorous. 

- On the othtx hand are to he found those, 
which by being, in soil and situation as here 
:defined, planted at perhaps a yard apart, and 
jieglected in respect of thinning, are mere 
maypoles, drawn up weak and slender, and 
which will with difficulty bear exposure to a 
freer air, an article essential to their matura- 

on as useful timber. 
In respect of the kinds admissible here, 

nee in point of situation all the timber tribe 
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made as much more in breadth , as cdn-r 
veniency, and the desire of having the ori- 
ginal design speedily accomplished, may 
determine. 

In other bleak, but less hilly, or elevated 
situations, and where the intended mass of 
planting may be greater than can be accom- 
pHshed in one or two seasons, artificial shelter 
rtiay also be produced to each portion, except 
the first; which, the better to answer this 
purpose, should be situated either in the cen- 
ire or the quarter of the field most exposed to 
the wind, as determined by observation of 
from what point j and with what effect it gene- 
rally blows. The first portion to be planted, in 
this case, should be of considerable extent, 
that is, of several acres ; and its form may be 
^termined by existing circumstances ; pro- 
vided, however, that no part be less than a 
hundred yards across. , 

Thus might many bleak and mountainous 
districts be covered with useful timber, and 
become a source of wealth to the proprietor, 
and of benefit to the nation, which at present 
Ue waste in a great measure ; perhaps afford- 
ing only a sorry maintenance to a few soli- 
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tary sheep, and unhospitable habitations to 
die roe and the goat. 

Success, however, depends much on the 
choice of the kinds of trees. This choice 
must be regulated, in some measure, by the 
quality and quantity of soil ; of which see 
farther in the next chapter. It would be 
vain to expect every timber tree to flourish 
here in a superlative degree ; nevertheless^ 
there are, and those both noble, graceful, and 
useful trees, that will. 

The native Pine, in such situations, and 
even where the soil is scanty, is found in the 
highest perfection, and of greatest durability. 
Indeed, in others, but for variety, it is not 
worth the trouble of planting: its use as a 
nurse, is far out-done by the Larch. This 
most complaisant of the ligneous tribes, 
which conforms to almost every soil and si- 
tuation, is found even to luxuriate, beyond 
any other tree, on the most bleak and moun- 
tainous scites. 

The Mountain-ash, or Sorb, would exu- 
berate here, and assist in nursing the Oak, 
the Beech, the Elm, the Ash, the Sycamore, 
the Birch, the Hornbeam, &c. which, may 
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bulwark of his native Iand> is an object worthy 
of the true patriot. 

It may, perhaps, be unnecessary to inform 
him, that for this purpose the Oak, the 
Larch, the Elm, and the Beech, should be 
objects of his peculiar care. They are all 
used in ship-building, and the' two first 
named are of greatest importance. 

Mr. Marshall justly observes,* ^*It is a for- 
tunate circumstance for this country, that the 
two trees which are most likely to furnish 
its navy with an internal supply of timber, 
should delight in soils and situations of op- 
posite natures ; and every judicious planter 

• 4 

will endeavour to assign to each its natural 
station." . Meaning plainly the Oak and the 
Larch ; for above he says, " The Oak, in 
shallow barren soils, and in bleak exposed 
situations, cannot be raised with profit, at 
a timber-tree; while the Larch, by out- 
growing its strength, sickens in deep rich 

iBoils.'' 

In addition to these observations, it may 
be remarked, that where the Oak flourishes, 
the Elm will not fail ; nor will the Beech 

* Planting and Rural Ornament, vol. 1, p. 54^ 
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fail where the Larch succeeds^ And conse- 
quently, that there is hardiy a situation or 
soil to be founds especially in the district 
under present view, whereon some of the 
kinds of ship-timber may not be reared in 
perfection. 

That the Oak is a chief material in naval 
architecture is known to every one; and 
perhaps, also, that Elm and Beech are much 
used for keels. Deal is also used for sheath- 
ing and ceilings. Masts and yards are uni- 
versally made of fir. Nay, many ships are 
entirely constructed of it. But this material 
is chiefly sea-borne^ there being but little of 
it in the island* of size and quality fit for the 
purpose. Nor need we ever attempt plant- 

* Hie famous woo4 of Glenmore, which gives name 
to a beautiful frigate, built some years since, and of 
which I saw a ship just launched, in May 1798, of about 
800 tons, is supposed the largest and most durable ttm^ 
ber of the kind in the island. I was informed, that every 
part of this large vessel was of the produce of the Glen. 
If we may judge from appearances, the durability of the 
timber need not be suspected — ^It seems to be inorc 
compact than foreign fir. 

At Garmouthy on the Morky Frith, are built many 
Jarge and handsome vessels of the timber of this 
forest. 
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ing it wtdii this view, exoe^tdnexpasaintiui^ 
/foTi^; and tfiin gravelly soils; 

But, for this purpose. Fir isr excelled by 
the Earch» which, in many respects,, even 
ties with the Oak. 

*' The wood of this tree is likewise mticfa 
esteemed for its exceeding great durability ; 
it being almost incorruptible either in the 
open air or under water: as is clearly deaaon^ 
strated at Ftnicejthe gnsatest part of which 
city is built upon piles of wood^ which are 
not only still fresh, although they have re- 
mained there for many hundred years, but 
tbey bav^at length acquired * such a degree 
of hardness as in some measure tb resemble 
inmf BO to resist the edge of the best tesm^ 
pered tool. 

** I need not point out thie utility that a 
wood possessed of this valuable property 
might be of to a country like this, which de- 
pends so much upon its navy for its preser- 
vation an^i well-being ; as it pf omisiss to be a 
ready succedaneura for the Oik, atid^ for 
some particular purposes, would seem to be 
even more valuable than it. For althotrgh 
the straitness of the tree would never alfow 



it to. he proper for ribs or kneea, y^et^ibr out* 
waird cieathing, it might perhaps be more 
valuable than theiQal^ as it would be lighter 
aod more buoyant, and possibly might re»t 
the w^ms in. warm climates.: at any rate, it 
would not be w apt to splinterduringthetimc 
of an enj^igemeiit, which would save many 
uselul lives that are always lost on these bc« 
casions by the splinters c£ Oak. 
^^A^ng with these properties^ we ought 

» 

always to remember, that, as it is of much 
quicker growth, we could much more easily 
supply oursdves with this kind of timber 
than with Ooit. All which considerations 
make it m^rit the. attention of every, scncere 
friend to, his country, at i least so farras to ^et 
a fair trial made, to see whether it would 
answer all these valuable purposes:or not^«" 
Again, Mr« Marshall (Plant and Ruri Qnu 
vol. 1, p. 1*S:) Ba3rs^ ^* Even the Larch, it is 
more than probabk^ . may be traiiied with 
great advantage as ship timber ; for which it 
is well.undecslaodito.be si^riorly adapted: 
In Italy, we believe, it has been applied to 
that purpose for ag^ past. In the grouacb 

* Observ. on Plantiog, by AgiicoJa, page i 16. 
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of Dunkeld, a seat of the Duke of At ho}, in 
Perthshire, there ire Larches of considera- 
ble size, in a good form for ship-building. 
Many have a crookedness or stem adapted 
for ribs ; and one in particular we observed 
with a forked top, admirably suited to knees. 
The former appeared to have arisen, from 
the stems, while young, having been in a 
stooping posture ; and the other, from the 
tree having lost its head,* and two opposite 
side boughs having taken the office of lead- 
ers : Fortuitous incfdents, which art could 
easily copy, and, we believe, with high ad- 
vantage to this island. For, should the pre- 
sent price of bark continue, a supply of Oak 
timber, for the purpose of building large 
ships, will, it is Jo be feared, be greatly les- 
sened, if not in some measure cut off : A cir- 
cumstance, however, which will be the less 
regretted by the agricultural intetestj as the 
Larch will flourish abundantly on lands that 
are, in a manner, useless to agriculture ; 
while the Oak, to bring it to a stature suf- 

. * The Larch, as has been suflSciently proved, will 
bear the chastisement of the hedge-bill and shears with 
as much patience as the Quick or Beech. 
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ffceent for . the purpose of ebmtrvcting ships 
o£ magmttide, requires a soil and nktK^tion 
wjbicb may ^ntxaily be applteci to the use$ 
of husbandry. 

. ^^ Happy, therefore^ is it fof this island/ to 
possess two tree$i opposite In their natures, 
yet equaUy» perhaps, capable df afTording 
protection to its political indep^iidence ; and^ 
towards securing ^o rahiaUe a blessings both 
of them oi^hcto be reared and trained with 
unremitting solicitude/' 

H* farther observes of this tree, (page 1 i&) 
*' A striking proof of the superiority of the 
Larch, in water-works ^ occurred on theestiate 
of Athol. A weir, or river dam, which, while 
constructed of Oak,, required to be renewed 
or repaired every fotir or five years, was 
formed with Larch, and, in ]^ 7 92,*. had stood 
nine or ten years ; the timber then remain- 
ing in a sound, firm state." And below he 
says, "In 1792, his Grace the Duke o^ 
Athol (we speak from the highest authority) 
was possessed of a thousand Larch trees, then, 
growing on his estates of Dunkeld and Blair 

' * On the 6th May 1798, I visited this dam 5 it ej^hi- 
bited no sigBS of decay at that tio^e. 

C 
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only, of no less than from two to four tons * 
of timber each ; and had, at that time, a mil- 
lion of Larches, of different sizesyiising ra- 
pidly on- his estate." What an incitement 
to the culture of these most valuable trees! 
the more so, Mlihen it is known, that the 
^ largest of ftem are, at this day, not above 
sixty years old. 

Nevertlieless, let not this operate to the to- 
tal neglect of other kindis. For, from all 
that has been said above, it does not appear 
that a ship of war, or one of any consider- 
able magnitude, can be constructed, property, 
without a portion of Oak at least; which, 
from its propensity to grow crooked, where 
allowed sufficient room, is best of all adapted 
to the office of forming ribs and knees, ex- 
clusively of its superior strength. The Scotch 
Elm may with propriety be reared for this 
purpose on thin gravelly soils, where the 
Oak would rise slowly, and with some risk 
of success; as, in this case, if allowed room, 
its propensity is to grow crooked, resembling 
the Oak in form ; and if not as durable, 
which, in this case, is even doubtful, is apt 

t A .ton of timber is 40 cubical feet ; a load, 50. 
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to grow, in form, more suitable for this. pur- 
pose than even the Larch. Elm timber is 
known to make durable flooring for ships ; 
and, m boat-buildings is much in demand for 
keel, stem, ribs, &c. 

The Beech, for keels, is much in use, and 
will thrive in very opposite soils and situar- 
tions : but it seems most to affect light, sandy, 
elevated ground. It is more than probable, 
however, that, for this purpose, it may be 
excelled by the Larch, which possesses all 
its properties of straightness, and closeness of 
texture, with the addition of greater durabi- 
/%, in iany situation. 

The American Spruce, in fertile hollows 
and sheltered bottoms, if allowed a suffici- 
ency of room, would be useful for spars, 
yards, and even for masts ; and may be plant- 
ed in moderate quantity. But from the 
samples of this tree which have been pro- 
duced in this island, and which have been 
contrasted with those of the Larch, the odds 
are greatly in favour of the latter. The 
Spruce, however, may be, and indeed is, 
more useful for the purpose of ceilidgs, than 
in J^ny other way. 
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SECTION IV. 

iliiritime Situatimis. 

From what has been, ad^^aixeed^ to lecapU 
tulate the: tinjis. .^ad. tlidj! virtues, obviously 
d^sif ablie for 'cij^thftfioQ in the distcLct under 
considera^tioji^ vi^^jwld h^rtriftiog with the lime 
and patience' of the reader^ Sufficfe^ it, ife 
respect of ^feis, to saiy, that the attempt should! 
be naade, ^ridffersev.eijcd in^ go far as pru- 
dence wilJ; permit:,, to : rear all the kiuds enu- 
merated in l^t siEx:tioft; to which, however^ 
,may be added the Sycamore aed Eldei:, a$ 
QUFSjss, which ^je known to heai! the sea 
breeze hiettei: tiiatt: any other. 

To sities which lie somewhat inland, 

m 

diough on a Idrge scala they may properly 
enough be reckoiied in a maritime district, 
muchiof ^hathas been advanced in the pre- 
cedwg section: will apply. I would be un-^ 
derstood, by what hiere follows^as chiefly con-s 
fining my observations to the brink of the 
oceqn* or its larger inlets* 

The situation under view is i:cckoned the 
mosji untoward of any oa which timber may, 
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hQ d^eared ; and thany liave hkd reason suffi- 
viml io support them in tliis opiiiton. Th)e 
£atct i% titati oine ^tties out of (ed, \mnt of 
0ucx&€is^ hii^ l>eeci in cons&qUence of pliur^ng 
tkin, knd with ft># /^r^e plantsi especially in 
'^itu^tions 0iuch expo^.f . 

We are to distingt^i^h betwiedi the b^iks 
of^&e Tbiones^ die Sevett, the Mumher^ the 
Porth^ {lie Sol^ay^ the Clyde, the Murray 
Firth^ &c» aiwJ tlioise of the " wi^ ocean.^ 
Om the former ace many thriving plantations 
founds and situations re^/ ailapted tb the cuK 
(^te of young 0tw&^ where no more thab or» 
dioary <:are has been, or may be, necesisary 
in the first ouXset ; and somtb of an opposite 
description^ which I would wish to class with 
the bleak brinks of the open sea. 

*l am aware, white I axlvanee this assertion, that 1 
have to combat the g^erdl idea, that sea air is obnoxi- 
ous to vegetation, and particularly to the growth of trees, 
Biit, that sea air is more obnoxioqs to trees in general^ 
than to grain, or the herbage which may grow under 
them, I deny. The fact is, it is the force of over pre- 
vailing winds, which are increased and chilled by passing 
over a vast expanse of water, which contributes to stint 
the tree more than the grain or herbage ; on which they 
cannot act so forcibly, nor injure so much by friction•o^ 
reverberation. 
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Where the bank is highly elevated abore 
the level of the water, success may be morcf 
reasonably expected, than where it lies low 
and flat ; ptovided the soils bear some affinity to 
each other y 6r that the soil of the higher 
ground be not materially worse Sot the pur- 
pose than that of the lower or flat ground. 

I argue thus — ^There is what the seamen 
term a lull on a lee shore ; which is observa- 
hle within some three to twenty hundred 
yards, more or less,^according to the abrupt- 
ness or flatness of the bank ; the current of 
wind passing in a direct line between some 
certain point of the surface of the water, and 
the summit of the bank. If this is the case, 
must not the inferior part of the bank be 
equally included in the lull with the margin 
of the water? In the other case, that is, 
where the land rises but little above the level 
of the water, the wind passes, as it were, over 
one continued plain ; accumulating in vi- 
gour and velocity, until it is obstructed and 
broken by some distant mountain or high 
ground • 

Thus shall the plantation situated on the 
elevated ground, except what part of it ex- 
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tenils to the summit, be more sheltered and 
secure from the ban^l effects of over pre- 
vailing and tempestuous winds, than that on 
the f)lain which extends to the margin of the 
deep. 

^^ It would now naturally occur, that to 
plant, in the one case, on the face of the 
bank, and considerably within the level of 
its summit, to the intent that the trees might* 
have shelter from the current of wind till 
they arrived at the height of twelve or fifteen 
feet, and thereby screen any succeeding ones 
which might be planted at, or beyond it, 
would be agreeable to prudence ; and, in the 
other, to plant in belts or zones (as hinted in 
Section I.), beginning at, or nearest to the 
margin of the water, planting the first one 
very thick^ (perhaps at thirty inches apart) 
and with plants not more than from twelve ta 
eighteen ijiches in height j being stout and well 
rooted. - 

Thus might many extensiye ranges, which 
at present lie a reproach to the nation,' be 
covered with useful timber, to the very verge 
of that element, which serves to convey 
from distant countries that which, at a fu? 
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tore period^ it is to be hopeip would be fior^ 
warded from one pait df oar oHe^n to soother 
with mu0h celericy and saVuig to the kixifg^ 
dontf by the simple process of Itondhiing lit 
into the flood-mark. For, although (as everj^ 
Briton will hope) we shall continii6 to *^ bear 
the dominion of the sea^** can we iim^^i^e 
that the forests of Norway, Swedeti, Rulsiia^ 
and America are inexhaustible ? or, that Ibe 
difficulty of procuring timber from th^n 
may not increase? or^ that'Our access to tbem 
may never be cut off ? 

Let us, then^ endeavour to render eveiy 
inch of waste land, unculturMe by the 
plough^ useful in the produce of an article 
of so much national importance ; even if 
it should be at the expence of appropriate 
mg a part of that which is cultumbltj and 
which, from its local situation, may be ren- 
dered eminently serviceable to that which is 
not, by increasing it in volume when too 
small* For, it would be in vain to plant, in 
the situation here defined, a small corner, 
patch, or nairow stripe, with the expecta- 
tion of ever seeing its timber rise to any con- 
siderable stature. 
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Nor would the arable land added thereto 
be lessened in value. Nay, it would be much 
enhanced ; inasmuch as k would operate in 
enhancing that of the other in a manifold 
degree. But many arguments might be ad- 
duced to prove, that, until there shall be too 
much timber planted iti the island, the value 
of all lands lying within a mile of the sea 
may be enhanced more by the culture of. 
timber than by that of any other crop. - 

Nevertheless/ prudence forbids planting 
much of the land naturally and ueU adapted 
to the culture of ^ food for man and beast,** 
until that of a contrary description shall first 
be covered with timber ; since the labour of 
carrying it from place to place weighs not 
in the scale with the apprehension of scarcity 
ox famine. Further, before all the otherwise 
unimprovable lands in the country shail be 
planted, there will, with proper management 
afterwards, be an inexhaustible store of tim* 
her for all purposes, whether for fuel, ma- 
chinery, or for ship-building. 



•« 
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CHAP. 11. 

ON THE SOILS ADAfTED TO THE DIFFEKENT 
KINDS OF FOREST T&EJ^S. 



SECTION I. 

Thou best adapted to the Decidtums Kinds^ viz. 

The Alder, The Laburnum, 

The Ash, The Larch, 

The Mountain- Ash, The lime. 

The Beech, The Oak, 

The Birch, The Plane-tree, 

TheChesnut, The Poplar, 

The Horse Chesnut, The Sycamore, 

The Elm, The Walnut, and 

The Hornbeam, The Willow. 

BEFORE considering the soil most pro^ 
perly adapted to the trees aboye enu- 
merated, it may be proper to premise, 

Irf. That although no tree Will flourish 
in a superlative degree^ except in its own soil, 
yet are they found in very considerable per- 
fection in those of apparently different com- 
position and texture. 
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2rf. That there would seem to be an in- 
comprehensible good or ill in some soils, 
and which is eidier food or poison, ultimate- 
ly, to plants deposited in them*. 

Srf. That prudence should therefore di- 
rect putting different plants into the Mme 
soil, to the intent that each .may search out 
that good, or discover diat ill: and after- 
wards, the removal of the poisoned, and 
careful retention . of the healthy and well- 
fed plants. 

A'th. As the best criterion, in a doubtful 
case, of the quality of soil fitted for forest 
timber, it might be advisable to plant many 
kinds, encouraging those which seem to 
thrive best, and which would become the 
most*valuable trees, by thinning away the 
others as they advance. For, a healthy tree, 
although of less intrinsic value as timber ^ is 
preferable to that in a languishing state, 
whose wood, were it healthy, might be much 
superior ; besides, in point of gratification to 
the beholder, there is no comparison. 

* " It is well known, that where mines of iron, lead, 
or copper, lie near the surface, no plant will thrive in 
perfection ; as is the case on the Leadhills in Scotland.*' 
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5th. In fivounble sttuationsy and although 
the uf^ser soil may he scanty/ we are not to 
despair of rearttng timber of some kind in 
perfection ; inasmuch as the substratum ift 
frequently fbimd of a kindly nature, and 
in iirhich the roots of trees find pasture, and 
take deep hold. 

6th. The most untoward of all soils for 
the produce of timber in high perfection^ 
is an irony till of little depth, lying on a 
retentive subsoil which upholds a. poisonous 
ochry water, and which stagnates on the 
surface, or remains latent in the body of 
the soil which is the pasture of the roots,— 
contracting the mouths of the fibres^ con- 
taminating the juices, and finally operating 
to the destruction of the tree, by poisoning 
it, and hastening its dissolution. 

In addition to these observations, before 
descending to consideration of the particular 
soils adapted to the different kinds of trees, 
I shall remark, that, excepting peat-bogs 
and other drainable marshes, which may be 
converted into culturable fields, and ren- 
dered highly productive of grain, by the 
excellent mode of draining now in practice, 



the followitig, ifk most cases, ate the soils 
and Chelr substrata found in situations fit fat 
(he produce of uaher, and in which s^me 
of the ligneous tribes will not fail to exu* ^. 
berate-. 

Light, sandy, or gravelly soilp^ 0$' a freef 
porous subsoil*. Sandy or gravelly loatps, 
on a porous suh^oU. Sandy, gravelly, or 
loamy soi^, 6vk a xtetentlve smbiscuL Chalkyr 
Ipami, pr gratelly chalk, on a porous sub* 
soil. Loamy clay, pn a poirous subsoiJU 
Clayey loam, on a porous subsoil. Strongs 
loamy, or clayey soils, on a retentive sub- 
soil. Thin» heathy, moorish soils» on a gra- 
velly or other porous subsoil. And thin, 
heathy, moorish soils, on a clayey or other 
retentive subsoil. 

ALDER. 

This tree, although found in highest per- 
fection in wet spungy soHs, and even ia 
standing water, will gr()w freely, and flourish 
in sandy, gravelly, elevated lands ; where, 
however, its tendency is to impoverish tlie 
soil, and rob all other plants of food ; being sa- 
tiated by a sjaperabundance of raoisturc only. 
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The wood of this tree is of little value^ 
It is chiefly used by the turners; to which, 
however, they prefer the Sycamore and 
Aspen-tree. . I have been told by a, manii* 
facturer of gunpowder, that charcoal of it 
is useful in that art. It is also said to make 
lasting pra/)^ in coal or iron mines. I have 
planted many thousands in this intention. 
Beihg planted by the sides of rapid rivers, 
no other tfee is equally , well adapted for 
preserving their banks. 

ASH 

Affects most a sandy or gravelly loam, 
and is there ifound of highest perfection 
and value as timber. Nevertheless^ it grows 
freely on all soils, except a stiff clay with 
a hard retentive bottom. In rich lands its 
wood is short and brittle; but on sand or 
gravel it is tough and reedy, which consti- 
tutes its greatest value. In the former case, 
also, it goes soon to decay, by overgrowing 
its strength ; but in the latter it will live and 
flourish to a great age. 

No tree in the forest comes to be of use 
so soon as the Ash. It possesses the singular 
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property of perfection in infancy ! From the 
day its stem is three inches in diameter, the 
wood is equally durable until it shall be 
three feet, or any size or age whatever* In 
the character of fuel, « also, it burns equally 
well green . as dried. 

The value of this timber in all sorts of 
husbandry work, for tools, utensils, and the 
coarser ^articles of furniture, is too well 
known to admit of farther comment here. 

MOUNTAIN-ASH, OR SORB. 

This plant grows freely in almost any soil, 
but is found in greatest perfection, as timber, 
on light, sandy, and highly elevated lands* 
As a timber tree, however, it is of little use, 
being only valued by the wheelwrights, to 
which they prefer Birch and Beech. 
, As fuel, it is excelled by none ; to which 
purpose it is peculiarly adapted also on ac- 
count of its quick growth, in the character 
of hdg'timber. As a nurse in bleak sites, it. 
stands unrivalled, except by the Larch. The 
bark, of this tree is also found useful in 
tanning, and is little inferior to that of the 
Birch. . 
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BE£CH 

. I^ourH} lo . greatiM ferfection m ligbft 

^qefiii-a sHibbom clay lying on a nel^tke: 
substratum, it becomes >.gjbMiefiflil,.tfee of 
g^eat stature. Efeik ainong roeks^ and wtiere 
soil is hardly ykibl^, ibi^ trep a^ctves to gi^al 
nagnitudet and ils wood I& of gieatg^iunifbi*^ 
lity. In all cakaifeous aoik, k luxnriAteai.. ! 
The value of this tree, in naval archi- 
tecture, has been wfiiciently explained in 
Sect* III. Chaip. X. to c^ciite its cultitre/in 
distiicts favoumble {o€ thai purpose. In huS'-' 
^ry,and in various br»D^hes. of macfaincry, 
it is very useful. It also makes dwraUe^ fueh 
The hcrring-curers) esteem it- la coaleriesy 
it is well known to maJiLe durable waggon- 
ways. Beech is also inUch used £Dr bedrpost^, 
particularly those called tent beds^ 

BIll^CH. 

The soil which this tree most affects, and 
in which It is found most to luxuriate, is z 
lightibh black loaim,, lying on a dry, sandy^ 
or gravelly substratum. On moist ground^ 
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It grows apace/ soon decays, and the wood 
is unprofitable. On light/ sandy, or grarelly 
soils, and in high elevated situations, it will 
flourish, grow slowly, and produce the most 
durable timber. 

The usefulness of this tree in husbandry, 
(for harrow-buls, &c.) in machinery, and 
to die turner, is universally known. In 
coaleries, for underground pr<^s and wag- 
^Qin'XO^<di sleepers^ it is much used. In the 
Highlands, where natural woods of Oak and 
Birch abound in mixture, and which are cut 
in hags for the sake of the bark chiefly, it is 
-well known that the bark of both trees is fre-" 
quently used indiscriminately; and, when 
(Otherwise, that the Birch brings a price equal 
to eight-tenths, at least, of that of the Oak*. 

* The operation of barking these two trees is per- 
formed in a different manner, and also at a different 
season. All the bark of the Oak is used (although it is 
doubtful whether any but the inner bark be useful), 
whereas the outward shreddy bark of th^ Birch is re- 
jected. The Birch is barkeif in winter, or the early 
part of spring ; and the Oak from the first of May to 
the first or middle of July, according to the season. 
The bark of the Motlntain-ash is also frequently used, 
and is treated in the manner of the Birch; to which, 
however, it is inferior. It is observable^ that the ^ark 

D 
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A vinous beverage is also extracted from 
this tree, which bears the name of Birch 
wine. Trees growing in a moist soil afford 
more juice for tbift purpose than those grow* 
ing on more absorbent ones. The season.in 
which it flows most freely, is in. springy, and 
early in summer. 

** The Birch oil, to which the celebrated 
Russian leather owes its agreeable smell, is 
prepared from the white bark, eitlier taken 
from the live tree, or collected from, those 
that are putrid in the woods. It is best 
made from the latter; because by the pu** 
trefaction. it is &eed from this inner bark.; 
and. the external white bark remains un** 
corrupted for ages, as appears by the old 
burial places at Jenisea, and the vaults of 
the very ancient castle of Moscow, which 
I observed were covered with Birch bark. 
The bark is gathered into a heap, and pressed 
into pits made in the shape of a funnel, 
prepared in a clay soil ; and when set on 
fire^ it is covered with turf. The oil, distil- 

. of young treeSji or of the branches and extremities of 
older oaesy is most valuable, and bears the name of 
Muid^n-bark. See Chap. YIL on Natural Wood^. 
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liiig tbroug^ Ibe clay^hole at the jbottojn 
df the funael^ draps into a v^sqI plUcod to 
receiv^e it^ and is then turned into casks 
made of the hollowed trunk of a -tree. Th^ 
pure limpid oil swim$ at top, arid 3^ in ihc 
greatest requert for anointing leather on ac- 
catint of its antiseptic quality. The residuum 
is thick and sooty, and is employed for va^ 
riou^ common uses*^'* 

• CHESNUT {Sweety or Spanish J. 

In respect of soil, wherorer thfe Beoch (ih^ 
trees are of the same geniid) fioutishes, the 
Chesnut will not fail. It affects mo^ a. dry 
loamy soil, lying on a kindly gravel or rock. 
It is impatiei^t of much wet; nor does it 
thrive on a stiff clay. In bleak exposures^ 
with a poor soil, it comes far short of the 
Beech in point of exuberance. 

This is a timbet-tree of great' maguitude,^^ 

♦ Pallas. f^Iora Rossica. 

t At Finhaven, in Angus-^ire, there still lies the re-^ 
mains of an aiormoiisjy laig^ tre<^ ^ this speciesi the 
greatest circumfei:e;nce of whose trunk was 45 feet. In 
the possession of George Skene, Esq. of Cariston, is an 
engraved plate affixed to a table made of the tiee, on 
wlfch is mad^^ its tjiiMowns. 
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iind for the sake of variety, in ail extensive 
plantations, deserves a place. lb wood ts 
chiefly used by the cabinet-maker ; and for 
pipes to convey water, it is said even to equal 
oak. In '■ Italy and Spain, wine casks zn 
made of it ; and it is said to possess the sin** 
gular quality of neither shrinking, nor fla- 
vouring wine or other liquors. There, as a 
fruit-tree, it flourishes in high perfection; 
and will even do so in some parts of England. 
But in Scotland the attempt^ with this view, 
has generally proved abortive. As a cop- 
pice troo^f, for hop-poles, &c. it is high in 
estimation. That the wood of this tree is ex- 
ceedingly durable, is undubitable; the foof 
of Westminster Abbey being constructed 
ofit^ 

HORSE-CHESNUt* 

: This tree will grow, and even flourish in 
many different soils ; but it affects most a 
deep loam with a dry bottom. In bleak ex- 
posures, and in a thin soil, it is reared with 
difficulty. Nor will it bear stagnant water, 
or thrive in marshy ground. 

As an ornamental tree, it is excelled by 
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ikone^ for ' the fragrance and iieauty of itk 
flowers and foilage.4-Tbe' rddrildwered, ahdl 
striped-leayed kinds, make a beautiful va- 
riety in ornamental plantations. As a tim* 
ber-tree, it is of little note ; nor is it useful 
is fuel, its wood being burned with dif- 
ficulty. 

ELM. fThe Scatchy or rough leaved J 

This 4ree suits itself tl> almost all soils and 
situations. That in which it luxuriates, is a 
deep black loam ; but that in which its tim- 
ber is most valuable, is a lightish sandy loam, 
lying on a gravelly or other porous sub-stra- 
turn. It will bear partial inundation with 
cpnsidel*able patience, and is . not unfre- 
quently found flourishing by the banks of 
•rivers ; which, perhaps, wash one side of its 

r 

roots* On the bleakest hills, and where soil 
is hardly perceptible, it will find pasture^ by 
insinuating its roots into the crevices of rocks. 
As a valuable foreit-tree, it stands forward 
in the first ranks; giving place to the Oak 
and Larch only. Its timber is sufficiently 
well known to the cart-wright, the milU 
Wright; the cabinet-maker, the coach-rmaker. 
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ihe pump*maker, and die ^ip-bililder i and 
lb by. tlifim highly tmlued* 

• . . • . 

HORNBEAM. 

Where the Ehn will grow, there will alsd 
the Horabeam. Qn barren and exposed 
scites, its timber is most valuable. Biit to 
the Elm, it is much inferior. To the turner, 
for mill-cogs, for utensils, &c. it is useful. 
As.fueU it lasts welV and burns very brigbt 
and clear. 

THE LABURNUM 

Will grow freely in all soils of an open 
iexlure. It luxuriates most in a deep^ hrawtij 
«andy loam. It claims not our attention as 
a forast tree^ except for the purposes of driila* 
ment, to which it is peculiarly adapted in the 
early part of Summer, when in bloom. It 
is said that the wood of this tree tias been 
used in inlaying; but k is much inferior to 
Box or Holly. Chain have also been made 
of it, and are by many thought beautiful. 

J-ARCHf 
Which soil, in this cpuntry, when in a state 
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of full maturity, this noble tree may most 
afFect,^ remains yet to be known. If we may 
judge from appearances, we shall decide, 
that it will be found in the highest perfec- 
tion of timber in the lighter, more gravelly 
soils, and in devated situations. That it lux- 
uriates, beyond every other tree, in all soils 
and situations, excepting those of a low, hu- 
mid kind, is dethonstrated in every instance 
where impartial comparison is made. 

Of " its uses," and' of " its virtues,** much 
has been said in Sect. III. Chap. I. at least 
sufficient, as is hoped, to induce its cultiva- 
tion in all districts of the kingdom, by every 
lo^er of his country and well-wisher to pos- 
terity. 

THKHME-TREE 

Is found in highest perfection in low, deep, 
sub-humid loams* In dry, gravelly soils, it 
loses the beautiful gloss of its foilage, for 
which it is so much admired, early in Sum- 
mer. I cannot speak, to the properties of 
this tree in respect of timber ; but as one of 
ornament, in extensive designs, it stands for- 
ward in the first ranks. 
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THE OAK, 

'* The monarch of the woods,'* of which 
at least every Briton ought to speak with ve- 
neration, is found in many different soils and 
situations in high perfection. It affects most 
a strong, deep loam, lying on a gravelly or 
ropky sub-stratum. In sub-humid bottondts, 
where the soil is deep, it is found to lux- 
uriate while young, but to decay sooner 
than where the upper soil is moist and deep, 
and the sub-soil of a more porous nature. In 
light sandy or gravelly soils of little depth, 
it grows slow, but firm, in texture; and is in 
a state of maturity, though of less magnitude, 
sooner than on cooler, more retentive soils. 
Even in a tilly clay, to which most other 
treses have an aversion, the Oak will become 
useful timber. 

' Its uses, its properties, and its virtues, are 
known to all the world ! 



PLANE-TREE fPlatanusJ. 

This plant seems to affect most a deep, 
rich, moist loam ; but will grow freely in 
lighter soils. We may despair of ever seeing 



it rank as a timber tree, in this country, in 
the same degree it does as an ornamental one; 
which is by no m^ans in the re^r. The Ori- 
ental, Occidental, and Spanish Planes, are in 
high estimation, and justly too, for the deco- 
ration of the park and the lawn. They are 
truly beautiful trees, 

l^OPLAR. 

Of this tree there are many species ; and 
they all generally affect the same soil, viz. a 
deep, humid earth. In marshes, and by the 
sides of rivers, they thrive apace, and arrive to 
great magnitude. Yet they will grbw, and 
even luxuriate, on the lightest, dry, elevated 
situations. 

They are all fine ornamental plants, but 
do not stand forward as timber trees. The 
Abele, however, is used by the tumej-s, and 
some of the other kinds, for hoops, &c. I 
have even heard of small ships being built of 
Poplar ! 

SYCAMORE (FlanC'Tree) . 

Irhe timber of this tree is found of greatest 
durability on light, gravelly loams. Except 
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in standing water, it will gfow, and ev^ 
tiirivey in almost ^any soil or situation. It k 
a beautiful tree, of great magnitude, and is 
more patient of furious winds than any other. 
It neter shows a mather side^ and conse- 
ipsentiy ought to take Reference of all 
others, as a nurse-plant, in the most exposed 
situations. No tree, except the -Elder, is 
equally patient of the sea breeze. Its timber 
Is.used by the turner, the mill-wright and the 
cabinet-maker. 

THE WALNUT 

Delights in a deep loam of a middling 
Jtexlure, and not too rich ; but will thrive in 
many different soils, excepting hard clays, 
inrfaere it soon gets stinted. . It also dislikes 
much moisture, and a wet bottom. There 
are many kinds of this tree, and they all 
nearly aft'ect the same soil. 

Every cabinet-maker knows the use and 
value of this wood, which for chairs, tables, 
bureaus, bedsteads, &c. is much in repute. 
As an ornamental tree, it is much admired, 
and for the fragrance of its foliage. 
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. WILLOW. 

In respect of soil^ what has been said of 
the Poplar is equally applicable to the Wil- 
low; There are many kinds of this plant, 
which are all both ornamental and useful : 
the s^maller growing kinds, for basket and 
wicker work, and the larger, for mill-cogs,, 
dishes, hoops^ &cc. 

But, perhaps, the most valuable of the Wil- 
low kind is the common Sallow, (Salix ca- 
prea;)'lhe charcoal of whi^h is much used 
iQ the manufacture of gunpowder; in which 
art, tb^ poal of Sallow, of A}^^^ ^f red Dog- 
lifp0d^ .With a. email portion pf the coal of 
Ha^e]| are iti demand** * 

* Of this, I have been assured by a person eminent 
in that liiie ; and alio^ that, in the vicinity of goapofrdfr 

p£i]Si few articles pf produce pay so well« 
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SECTION II. 

7*^09^ SoUs adapted 1o the Evergreen er Mejsin&iu 

Kifidsy viz. 

The Cedar of Lebanon, ^e Common, or Norway 

The Scotch Fir, or Spruce, 

Pine, The American Spruce^ and 

The Weymouth Pine, The Silver Fir. 

CEDAR* 

The soil, in this kingdom^ which this ma^ 
jestic ti:ee has -been observed most to affect, 
and that in which (with perhaps one or two 
exceptions) it is found most to luxuriate, is a 
gravelly or sandy loam of considerable depth, 
lying on a free, porous substratum : But it 
will grow on all soils, and in all situations, 
excepting those of a very retentive or humid 
kind. 

This celebrated tree is found in the high- 
est perfection on the bleakest and most moun* 
tainous sites of the East; but whether it shall 
be found so on the mountains of Britain, re- 
mains to be known. It is much slower in 
growth, and also less docile than the Larch ; 
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nor need we ever expect to see it become so 
great an acquisition to the nation. 

As an ornamental plant, it ought to be ad* 
mitted in all extensive designs* 

Of its mighty stature ; of the durability of 
its timber ; of its property , in resisting worms ; 
of its retraining die same smkM for ages; of its 
admitting a high polish ; of the peculiarity of 
its oil, in preserving paper and cloth from 
corruption ; and of the value of its saw-dust, 
in embalming ; with a hundred more of its 
properties^ famed and celebrated i^r ages, 
might volumes be filled, 

SCOTCH PINE, OR FIR. 

The timber of this tree is found in highest 
perfection on the more bleak and gravelly 
sites. In light sand, it is also found durable. 
)But in the richer, more loamy soils, ahhough 
•it grows apace while young* and flourishes 
exuberantly, it soon sickens, is short-liv^; 
nor is the wood valuable, but short and 
Jbrittle. 

On retentive, tilly clays, in which it is 
often planted, but from which, above all 
others, it should be excluded, it frequently 
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becontss^^nted^ aftdutthe twentieth or tluT'^ 
tieth year of its age ; or vrhen the £OQt» hme 
exhausted the upp^ skhI, and begin to seek 
pasturage in the siib-soii; insdmuch^ that 
the worins attack it an its Zoni^/ anticipating, 
as it were, its: dissolution.* 

I have been told by one, to whbrii I would 
ailowas much credkas any ' sin^e person I 
have yet known, that, of a Fir*tree, the pro* 
duceof one of the hills on the estate of Afpin 
in iikrgyleshire, he made a peg of ha]f an 
inch diaqpieter ; and, with a single stroke of 
a wooden mallet, drove it tlirougk an oaken 
table an inch thick, which was, perhaps, a 
century old, 

*■ This has not a little arrested the attention, and ex- 
cited the wonder^ of several ingenious people of my acr ' 
quaintanee. Every gardener will admits that, until a 
plant become unhealthy ^ we never discover the presence 
or ravages of insects. Are Onions attacked by mag- 
gots, imtil rendered unhealthy, or checked in growth, by* 
pftfthing drought ? Doe^ the coccus, &c. attack Ppach- 
trees ^hile they are kept clean, and in a free, growing 
$tate ? Are the roots of Pine- Apples, and also tlieir leaves^ 
perforated or eaten by the pine bug, &c. while in a 
tbriring ccuditiont . although these inaects abound in the 
bot-house ? Will ever a plant become sickly, if not from 
age, whose culture is industriously studied, and which Is 
piddetf in soil and • situation congenial to its nature I 
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How much' isuperoor in qmlitf' is thik 
tln^r prodtiosd jcm mountains^ to that pro^ 
ditced on rkrher soil^and m^ moore sheltered 
siteaticffisl Iik iinei as already said, exc^ 
on saady^ rocky, or gravelly seals, tbistt^ee 
oug^ not to be piaaHed. The many ^^bser*-* 
vations I have made in the HigJblatid^ con- 
firm me in this opinion. 

The value of Fir-timber (and that reared 
in the northern parts of the island, in soil and 
atuationi as above, is inferior to none) is 
known to every mechanic ; nor is there any 
one at all acquainted witii the arte, who does 
not fcnow,^ that from this tree is extracted 
rosin, tar, iec. : articles which are so wefui 
for many^ especially navalf pvnpc^es* 



THE WEYMOUTH PINE 

Will grow in many different soils , and situ^ 
ations, but seems to afiect most a deep sandy 
loam. On chalky, graveUy,elevated grounds, 
it is found to luxuriate* It will also thrive 
in pretty shrong clay, if lying <jn an open sub- 
stratum. « It is impatient of stagnant watery 
nor wilL it flourish on a till. 

This is ^n eleganttree^ and is worthy of a 
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place in all extensive plantations. In Ame« 
tica, it grows to a great height, is very 
straight^ and fit for masts, of which are made 
many. Whether it will ever arrive at such 
magnitude in tliis country, remains to be 
known ; but in low, sheltered situations, by 
its luxuriant growth and sprightly appear- 
ance, it seems to flatter our expectations* 



COMMON, OR NORWAY SPRUCE. 

Why this tree has obtained the name of 
Norway, rather than Swedish or Danish 
Spruce, is a question of little importance. 
But certain it is, that many have been ]ed to 
mistake, on this account, supposing it to be 
the tree which produces the deal known by 
the name of Norway Fir^ and which is the 
produce of the Scotch Blr beyond a doubt. 
The timber known by the name of Memel 
Log, is said to be the produce of the Spruce* 
It will, like all the Fir tribes, grow in very 
different soils ; but is found in greatest lux- 
uriance in deep sandy loams, where it hath 
freedom of space. On clays which are not 
Retentive of water below, although moist of 
themselves, it will make surprising progress. 
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On thin soils, and in bleak situidotifi, it grows 
slowly ; and may therefore become the best 
timber of any, on such : but h^e it beconaes 
unsightly. 

It cannot be cultivated in this covotry with 
such advantage as the Scotch Fir, in respect 
of timber ; but as an ornamental tree, it out- 
does it, where the soil is favourable.-— From 
this tree, pitch is also extracted in great 
abundance. 

AMERICAN SPRUCE. 

This tree seems to afiect moat a deep 
black loam of a middling texture, and which 
is also sub^humid ^of itself, but does not re- 
tain stagnant water. It will also thrive well 
on sandy or gravelly loams of a moist na- 
ture. . On dry shallow soils, it languishes ; 
nor will it thrive on very exposed sites. In 
deep, sub-humid vallies, are to be found 
those most stately in this country. It re- 
quires full space ; otherwise it becomes very 
ufisighly, even in youth. 

There are two varioties, the Black and the 
White ; which difFef* ih no material pointy 
except in the colour of the cones, by which 

E 
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they are chiefly distinguished. Some reckon 
a third variety, namely, the Red, and from 
the same circumstance, the colour of the 
cone. 

This tree, in America, arrives to great 
magnitude, and produces that vast store of 
masts and spars exported thence to Europe. 
Of this tree they also construct many ships 
of great burthen. But, in this country, the 
Larch far excels it in any situation, and, as 
timber, is more valuable for this and all 
other purposes. 

It becomes a fine ornamental detached tree 
on good soil, if allowed room to branch in its 
youth, and while nursing; but at the same 
time it requires shelter. 

THE SILVER FIR 

Grows most luxuriantly in deep, loamy 
earth; but there its wood is soft and, spongy. 
It will thrive on bleak exposures, and thin 
gravelly or sandy soil. But that in which 
we may expect its timber in highest perfec- 
tion, is a sandy loam, lying on a gravelly 
sub-soil or dry rock. ^ 

On the mountains of Switzerland, it is said 
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to grow to a vast size,* is excellent timber, 
and is used for many valuable purposes. In 
particular, turpentine is extracted from it ;" 
and it would seem that from this tree is ex<* 
tracted the true Venice turpentine ; although 
there is an inferior kind extracted from the 
Larch, which also passes under that name. 

As an ornamental tree, it is admissible in 
all extensive designs; and even on a smaller 
scale, where variety is studied. Some, how- 
ever, have thought otherwise, on account of 
its ragged appearance as it becomes aged ; 
and also, that the tips of its branches frequently 
wither in hot weather, Jf it grow not on moi^t 
land. In Spring, it is observable of this tree, 
also, that it frequently suflFers in its extremi- 
ties, if severe frost liappens after a series of 
fine weather; a thing not at all uncommon 
in our variable climate. 

* Some majestic Silver Firs at Duplin, the seat of 
Lord Kinnoul, are supposed the largest in t^e kingdom. 
I must acknowledge I have not seen their equals. 
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CHAP. in. 

OV ITCItStVG SI13DLIKGS FOR ExTEHSlViL PSSICKf.^ 



SECTION I. 

Situation and Soil of the Nursoy. 

SO much hath been said concerning the 
question. Whether a nursery should be 
on soil, and in situation corresponding with 
those on which the trees are ultimately to be 

* I si&y f^t e^Unswe AesSffo^ because experience halh 
taught jae, that othermsc iX^t&no saving for anj gentle- 
ina^ to rear nursery. I confinf myself to the nursing of 
seedlings cmli/y on the same prmciple ; and from indls* 
putabte pto6&, ilemoiistrated both by myself and my &- 
ther (who had, perhaps, as much experience in that line 
as most men of his time), and several of my intimate 
friends^ who hxrc made impartial trials for ascertaining;^ 
how far it Alight be to a genttenmn^s advantage to lear 
bis own tMirsery from seed. 

We have all found it unprofitable, and attended with 
considerable perplexity. A thing not at all to be won-, 
dered at, when we reflect on the multiplicity of 'business 
at that season most critical, not only for insuring success 
in this branch, but all others , of gardening, namely, the 
spring. 
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planted? that I ^ould de«m it i^npardonable 
to pass this subject in ailence, I will briefly 
deli¥er my wni opinion^ hoping the candid 
reader will apply or reject what agrees with> 
or standa opposed to his. 

If the mSk and situation whereon the trees 
are ultimately to be planted be good^ or shall 
nearly reeemble what 19 described below e 
then, if all other circumstances concur^ I 
conceive the trees ought to be nursed on the 
spot ; but for no other reason than that it ii 

Let him who has had the ixianagetnent of an extensive 
forcing, fruit, kitchen, and pleasure garden, and also of 
extensive plantations and other out^woiks tt the samci 
time» say» whether he could not gladly dispense with 
the charge of sowing nursery seeds, &c. and whether, if 
it was not in tils power, from the pressure of other busi« 
aess, to sowvthem with his own hand» he would be at siU 
^nxiou3 for the s^urity of a crop, and consequently, the 
interest of his employer. 

But I am persuaded, that unless a gentleman shall keep 
% proper bred nursery^nlaiii be his designs what they 
may, he will never rear, nursery from seed, so cheap or 
so good as may be purchased. In no business whatever 
do men in general excel in all branches ; and of garden** 
iog this is a very important one. Moreoveri there is now 
considerable emulation in the nursery line; 'ufhich^ in 
eoery business tends to public advantage. If a man pur- 
chase bad trees, the fault rests with himself, so long as 
by4oQking ground him he can find better. 
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less expensive to carry to a distance seedlings 
than transplanted trees. 

But, if the soil whereon the trees are to be 
planted be bad^ or essentially different from 
that I am about to describe, and if the situa- 
tion be bleak, and exposed to violent winds, 
then I should conceive the attempt to rear 
nursery, clean, healthy, and well-rooted, op- 
posed to common sense. 

Are not care and' attention necessary in 
rearing all infants, whether animal or vege- 
table ? Are not some animals more tender, 
and, while in infancy^ reared with more dif- 
ficulty, than others ? Do not some animals, 
which with difficulty are reared in infancy, 
afterwards become robust, and capable of en* 
during the greatest hardships? 

The comparison holds with respect to 
plants. Are the Ash, the Beech, the Birch, 
the Elm, the Larch, and the Oak, reared in 
infancy with equal ease ? Do they not, if 
properly treated, all equally flourish after- 
wards on the mountain, in the vale, where 
soil is hardly found, and where it is found 
in abundance? Do we sow seed in sand, 
gravel, clay, the crevice of a rock, on the 
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bleak top. of a mountain, or in a fertile vale, 
with eqml expiectation of seeing it rise a 
goodly plant ? Shall we plant a mere infant 
with like expectation r Or, shall we rather 
expect, that by sowing or planting in a me- 
dium soil and situation, there is greater pro- 
bability of success? Inasmuch as I consider 
the chief property of a young plant intended 
for after-removal, to depend on strength and 
cleanness of root, and a multiplicity of 
healthy fibrils, I answer without hesitation, 
yes ; and therefore define the most proper 
soil and situation of a nursery for the purpose 
in view,* thus : 

A loam of a middling texture, rather in- 
clining to sand, neither rich nor poor ; from 
-eighteen to twenty-four inches in depth ; ly- 
ing on a free, porous sub-stratum. This will 
be found more generally congenial to the na- 
ture of the different forest trees than any 
other soil. But there is no general rule with* 
owt exception. If there be a diversity of 

*The reader is requested to observe, that I neither treat 
of sowing seeds, nor propagating by layers, cuttings, &c. 
for reasons above mentioned. I only wish to treat of 
nursing seedling plants, until fit for final transplanta«> 
tion. 
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soils, ^Ad if they do not m nearly approach 
the extremes of meHgte Kt&itity and excessive 
fertility^ so much the better ; since all the 
kitids do not exactly thrive alike in ibe same 
swl } and an oppor tu Aity would thereby be 
afforded of placing each in that more conge* 
nial to its nature, (S^ diap. II.) 

The site should neither be high nor low, 
sheltered nor exposed, in any extreme, fot 
the same reason, viz. that it may the more 
generally answer all purposes. For^ who do 
we expect shall set out on the QuisfOtic idea 
of making a separate nursery for each kind ? 
or who shall resolve on planting one kind 
only? 

I conceive, and indeed have proceeded on 
the principle, that for a nursery of this de- 
scription, nothing can be more eligible tlian 
the spot which may also occasionally be oc- 
cupied as a kitchen garden. That is to say, 
if three acres of nursery be required for ac- 
complishing the design in question ; and^lf 
out-fieid kitchen ground* be also required 

* The ctninent utility of raising common kitchen ve^ 
getables in exposed ground rather than in the more shel- 
tered, is pretty generally acknowledged. For a full ex- 
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' for the set vice of a hitg& fMaily, inclose for 
this purpose, suppose four or fire acres, vnth 
a sufficient quick-fence, or low wall. And 
hereby will be accomplished two grand 
points, viz. weU^br^ke land of a good Quality 
and tilth, and the opportunity of an effectual 

' rotation of crops at pleasure. 

But if no extra kitchen ground be re- 
quired, it will still be adWseable to inclose a 
considerable quantity more than might be 
wanted for the purpose of nursery; which 
could be emjAoyed with advantage in the cuU 
ture of carrots, turnips^ potatoes, clover, ice. 
for cattle feedings and would equally operate 
to the benefit of the troes, by the rotation of 
crops and pulverizing of the soil. 

In all cases, it will be adviseable to trench 
the ground tb its full depth, in preparing it 
for nursery; and, if necessarj', to give it a* 
dressing with lime, marie, dung, &c. in corn^ 
post. Other manure should niever be applied 
to nursery ground at the time of cropping 
with timber trees. At the time of cropping 

planation of my ideas on this subject, I beg to refer the 
reader to the Forcing, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardener, 
Book II. Chap. !• 
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with esculents, manure, either simple or in 
compost, may be applied; as conveniency 
and the nature of the crop in question shall 
determine* But, that the trees should im- 
mediately follow a manured culinary crop, is 
the best of all methods ; as, in that case, no 
manure would be required for the timber 
crop. 

I have k,nown an [instance, where a field 
was takm in for a nursery, from an old pas- 
ture of a rough sward, and in which myriads 
of the grub-worm^ slug, &c. had/ound an 
^ylum. It was conceived, that by sub- 
trenching, or deeply digging it, the lan4 
might be effectually cleaned ; and accord- 
ingly, the field was planted with nursery, 
without any preparatory crop of grain, &c. 
being taken. But the result was, that most 
of the Firs, the Larches, the Elms, the 
Beeches, &c. became a prey to the vermin, 
the ensuing season; and their stems were 
found peeled entirely round, about an inch 
under the surface. 

For til is reason it becomes a matter of cau- 
tion, that a like misfortune be avoided, to 
take a crop, or crops, of grain, potatoes, 
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turnips, &c, in order to thoroughly cleanse 
the soil of these noxious vermin, before ven- 
turing in it the more valuable crop of 
nursery. 

In respect of the proper rotation, much 
must be left to the judgment of the operator, 
and existing circumstances. The following 
example is givai on the supposition that it 
may be applied, or partly rejected, according 
to the exigency of the case : 

1^^ Vegetables, with manure; — winter 
fallow. 

ad. Evergreen and resinous trees, without 
manure. 

Sd. Sub-trenched ; — deciduous trees, ditto, 
ditto. 

4th. Potatoes or turnip, with manure. 

5 th. Evergneen and resinous trees, as be- 
fore. Apd so forth. 
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SECTION II. 

Culture. 

ASp according to the system here $et fortbt 
tre do not nurse trees in general more than 
two seasons; as tbey are either one or two 
years in the seminary, according to theil 
kinds, before tbey come under view ; and, 
as the^ after-treatment for many kinds is tho 
samc^ it would only occasion unnecessary 
repetitions to particularize the treatment «f 
each individual. For the sake of Iwevily^ 
therefore, I shall class suph as with propriety 
may be classed together, and whose culture 
in l!he nursery is similar; pulicularizing 
those only that are of the greatest importance, 
and whose treatment is materially diflferent. 

ALDER AND BIBCH 

Should remain two* years in the seminary, 
and will then be fit for removal into nursery 

V 

* They are often, however, planted out at one year 
old, particularly if the plants are stout and healthy. 



n^m. The richest and moistest grMmd ii\ 
the nursery, provided it be of soil^ and in ^a* 
tuation as is described in last Section. slwuM 
foe allotted for them. They are to be planted 
in lines twelve inches asunder, and about four 
inches in line. The roots of the Alders may 
be trimmed a little with the knife. The 
iSirches must not be touched. 

Whether plants should be put in with the 
^ade or setting sticky is a question frequently 
agitated. I am of opinion it is a matter of 
little imporfance to plants of this ^ge, which 
method it practised, provided either be well 
performed. The size of the roots should de- 
termine. * 

It would certainly be improper*fi?/(7rr^ a 
large root into a small hole, to the evident de- 
triment of the plant, by its roots and fibres 
being bundled together in a mass, without 
• the intervention of mold. It is equally im- 
proper to force a plant into a slit or gash, 
whose sides, by the operation of making it, 
' are hardened and rendered impenetrable, in 
a great measure, by the tender fibrils for a 
lime, until rain, and the influence of tire 
weather, soften them. 
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Therefore, for the better performance of 
both methods^ I would advise, I^^ For dib- 
bling: That the ground be well broke in the 
operation of digging or tr.enching ; that what* 
ever is dug, be also planted the same day ; 
that it neither be dug nor planted in too wet 
or too. dry a state ; that the hole be made 
large and loose by a twitch of the hand ; that 
the plant be just sufficiently fastened to keep 
it in proper position ; and, that at the end of 
each day's work, the whole be levelled, and 
the earth .^ closed to the stems of the plants 
with a short-headed rake. 

2rf. For laying in with the spade: That (in- 
stead of digging over the ground first, and 
then planting in a slit or gash^ whereby the 
sides of the slit SLve hardened, and the roots 
crowded in), the digging and planting be 
both carried on together ; that is, turn one 
furrow farther than where the row is to be 
placed^ cut perpendicularly by the line; 
place the plants; turn another furrow to 
their roots ; turn a second, or, if necessary, 
a third furrow; cut and place as before, 
&c. Tread lione. Smooth all with the 
rake« 
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ASH, AND MOUNTAIN SORB, 

Should also remain two years in the semi- 
nary. The poorest soil in the nursery should 
be their portion^ reserving better for the 
kinds to follow. 

Plant also in lines twelve inches asunder, 
and four in line. The roots of both may be 
moderately trimmed with the knife. 

■ 

BEECH, AND OAK. 

These are also to remain two years in the 
seminary. Plant in good soil, in lines fifteen 
inches apart, and five or six in line. Their 
roots must, on no account, be pruned at thi% 
time; otherwise not one half of the plants 
will striie. 

Plere they are to remain for two seasons. 
At the end of the first, let their tap roots be 
cut at the depth of six inches below the sur- 
face, a person rutting on each side the row, 
with a spade sharpened oh purpose, so as to 
eifectually cut the tap root of each plant, 
with as little injury to the upper part as pos- 
sible. Point up the intervals of the rows, 
and level all to the stems of the plants. 
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At the end of the second season, tlie plantar 
will have made fibrey roots,, and be fit for re- 
moval to almost any situation. But, if for 
any particular purpose it be necessary to 
nurse them longer, in that case tliey shoulfi 
be transplanted next season, into fresh 
liursery-rows ; allowing them a little more 
room, and shortening all roots which have a 
tendency downwards* 

CHESNUT, AND HORSE CHESNUT, 

Should also stand two years in the semi- 
nary. Any part of the nursery will suit them. 
Plant in lines fifteen inches apart, and four 
«r five in line. Their roots may be gently 
pruned. Here they are to stand two or three 
seasons, accordiiig to their progress. 

Being chiefly ornamental plants, and de- 
signed for the less untoward situations, they 
are frequently required of larger size. If so, 
move them at the end of the second season ; 
replant them into rows eighteen or twenty 
inches apart, and eight or nine inches in 
line; previously shortening all i;oots which 
tend dovVnvi'ards, and tappings as advised 
above, for Beech and Oaks. 
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ELM, HORNBEAM," AND SYCAMORE, 

These are sometimes removed from the 
seminary at one, and sometimes at two yeari 
old. I prefer the latter. Plant in lines at 
twelve inches apart.* The roots may be gently 
pruned, if needful. 

At the end of the second season, they will 
be fit for removal to any situation, where soil 
to the depth of four inches is found ; but if 
intended for more barren sites, remove them 
at the end of the first year. 

LARCH. 

Perhaps I stand single in saying, that the 
Larch should never remain more than one 
season in the seminary. I am convinced of 
. this, from having made a variety of experi- 
ments for ascertaining the quickest and most 
advantageous methods of rearing this useful 
tree. 

Perhaps I also stand single when I assert^ 
that the result of these experiments has 
proved to my entire satisfaction, that a 
healthy seedling of one year, also nursed 
one year, in moderately good soil, having a 

F 
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sufficiency of room, and being kept properly 
clean of weeds, will, in any soil or situation 
wherein it may afterwards be placed, out- 
grow another of any age within the seventh 
year after transplanting. 

I have planted viany of this description, 
and, within that period, have measured 
them fifteen feet in height; while those on 
the same spot, planted the same day, and 
which were, some two, some three years 
nursed, did not measure above twelve feet, 
nor were so straight or beautiful. 

In fine, I have found the progress of this 
plant, in infancy; follow in this rotation on 
all foils where I have made the experiment; 
and these have been very different in qua- 
lity and depth : — 

1 One-year seedling. One year nursed. 

2 Ditto * ditto. \ ^^'^''' removed, and nursed a 

\ second year. 

3 Ditto ditto, 5 Nursed in the same row two 

' t years. 

4 Two-year seedling, One year nursed. 

5 Ditto ditto \ I^^^^o* reinoved, and nursed a 

* 1 second season. 

e Ditto ditto, P"«edin the same row two 

' t years, 

5 Ditto ditto, Ditto for three years. 
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If this is the case, may we not also sup- 
pose, that, since the first outgrows the others 
in infancy^ and on good soil, it will continue 
to surpass them on bad and shallow soilsi; as 
hy reason of its small siie, it could be more 
effectually planted? W^hether of the two 
Would be most apt to suffer by inclement 
weather, and, consequently, soonest get 
stinted ? 

Wherefore, let the plants be taken from 
the seminary at one year old, and nursed 
one year, in rows twelve inches apart, and 
four in the row. If plants of a greater size 
be wanted, remove them at the end of one, 
and nurse them another year, in lines fifteen 
inches apart, and six in line. Beyond this 
the Larch shouM never be nursed. 

The infant tap roots may be shortened a 
little : but after this, prune none. 

SCOTCH FIR, AND WiSYMOUTH PINE. 

Unless for the purposes of decoratipn, or 
where it is wanted for variety, the former, 
vjz. the Scotch Fir, is never nursed, but taken 
from the serriinary at two years old, and 
then planted out for good. I approve of 
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this practice, provided the plants stand thin 
in the seminary ; but otherwise, they should 
be nnrsed one yew in lines a foot asunder^ 
and an inch in line. If they are required of 
a larger size, remove them from this into 
other nursery lines, at twelve or fifteen inch^ 
apart, and four or five in line, according to 
the time tbey are to remain hejre, which, 
however, should not be longer than two 
years for any purpose whatever. 

The Weymouth Pine should also stand 
twQ years in the seminary, and Jhen be nursed 
two or three years in rows ; according to the 
purpose intended, or the quality and depth 

[ of soil wherein it is afterwards to be planted. 

i In either case, fifteen inches between the 

• lines will be sufficient; and if they are to re-i. 

jnain two years, four in line ; but if three, 

i five or six inches in line. 

The tap roots of the seedlings of either 
may be shortened a little ; but at the second, 
pr any subsequent removal, their roots must 
pot be touched, - 

COMMON, OR NORWAY SPRUCE, 

fiJiQuid be removed from the seminary at 
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two years old, and nursed in lines twelve 
inches apart, and three in linie, for two sea-^ 
sons. At the end of which, remove them into 
other lines fifteen inches apart, and four or 
iive in line ; there to remain one, or at 
most two years, as shall be determined by 
their progress, or the soil they are to be 
planted in. If they are intended for very bar- 
ren sites, plants nursed for two seasons only 
are to be preferred. 

The roots of this plant should not be 
pruned at any time, if it can be avoided ; 
nor, indeed, should any of the resinous tribes, 
except a ftnall bit of the tap roots of seedling 
infants. 



ame^ricaN spruce, and silver fir. 

These are also to be takeq from the^emi* 
nary at the end of the second year, and 
planted in lines twelve inches apart, and four 
in line. Nurse them here for two seasons, 
and then remove them into other lines, 
eighteen inches apart, and six in line; there 
to remain for one or two seasons more, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Longer they should 
not be nursed. Jf they are intended for bleak 
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exposqres and barren soiU they diould be le- 
moved thereto at the end of the two first rea- 
sons of nursing. 

QUICK, OR WHITE THORN. 

This mo6t useful plant may remain either 
one or two seasons in the seminary, accord- 
ing to the progre^ it may have made. Plant 
in lines twelve inches apart, and two in line. 
At the end of one season,, remove the plants 
into other lines twelve inches apart, and four 
in line. Their roots may be gently pruned. 

The cause of removing them at the end 
of the first year, is to encourage the progress 
of their fibrey roots. ' At the end of the se^ 
cpnd, they will be fit for hedging in any situ- 
ation whatever ; nor will plants of any age 
or siae outgrow them within the third year, 
if they are properly kept clean "afterwards^ 
Thig I have proved by repeated experiments, 
made impartially on very different soils and 
situations. But of this, see Chap. X. Sect. I. 



* 
Hitherto I' have taken no notice of the 

time of planting. For the deciduous kinds,, 

1 esteem from the middle of February ta 
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about the twentieth of March, the most eli- 
gible season* For the Evergreens, from the 
twentieth of July to about the middle of 
August ; taking advantage of wet or cloudy 
weather, and frequently watering in hot, dry 
weather till the plants have struck root* 

It is certain, that all plants are most sue* 
cessfuUy removed at the time they are just 
beginning to vegetate; but in extensive ope* 
rations it is imposible, or at least would be 
imprudent, to defer planting in order to hit 
the very nick of time. Evergreens, in gene-* 
ral, take a second growth about the end of 
July or first of August, and are then more 
successfully transplanted than in the spring. 
The best period of the spring for moving 
Evergreens, is the middle or end of April, 
just before they begin to grow. 

Let the plants, of all descriptions, be care- 
fully kept clean of weeds in the Summer 
months; and let the interstices of all rows, 
which stand over year, be pointed with a nar- 
row spade, in any of the winter months, 
being careful not to injure the roots of the 
plants in the operation. 

In respect of pruning, the Evergreefis are 
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not tcr be touched, unless they shall put forth 
rival stems or leaders; in which case, the 
weakest must be displaced. The Larch is to 
be treated in the same manner. All branches 
of the deciduous kinds, which seem to rival 
the stem in size, or take upon them the of- 
fice of leaders, are to be cut clean off by the 
bole with a sharp knife. Others should not 
in prudence be touched. The plant is not 
to be- pruned to a mere switch. Let us re- 
member, we are but the assistants and hum- 
ble improvers, not the controllers of nature ; 
and.that, if, by our over officious interference, 
the plant shallbe hurt in infancy^ even time 
itself will hardly repair the injury. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OK PLANTING, AND THE MANAGEMENT OF NEW 

PLANTATIONS. 



' SECTION I. 

On Preparing the Ground^ Pitting^ (^c. 

THE preparation of the ground for the 
roeeption of the infant plants^ is an ob« 
ject of the vitmost consequence to their future 
welfare ; and whatever method is practised, 
it should be well performed. That I may 
have it in my power to speak with precision, 
I shall faithfully state my own practice; and 
that the subject may. be more clearly under- 
stood, and less complicated by repetitions, let 
us divide it into tlie following heads ; viz« 

1st. Clearing the ground of whins, broom, 
bramble, &c. 

2d.' Draining. 

Sd. Ploughing, &c. only. 

4th. Pitting only. 

5 th. Ploughing and Pitting* 
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1st. Clearing the Ground — of whins, 
broom, bramble^ briar, brushwood, &c. &c, 
if they abound on or encumber * the site to 
he planted, to the most superficial observer 
must appear necessary ; to the welfare of the 
trees it is indispensably so. The-refore, let 
the brush be cut "f an inch or two w^ithin the 
surface ; and so soon as sufficiently dried, 
let it be collected into heaps and burnt. 

The ashes are a strong manure ; and if 
the ground is to be ploughed, they should 
be carefully spread and ploughed in, if of 

* In cases where the plough cannot be introduced 
in the preparation of the ground, and wfccre the whins 
and broom are so thinly interspersed on the suiface a^ 
not to obstruct the operation of pitting ; and particularly 
if the situation is bleak, it may be prudent to leave 
the plants of whins, &c. which are placed in th'e inter-* 
vals of the pits : in which case, they would act the part 
of nurses to the young timber crop for a time. See 
Sect. VII. of this Chapter. 

' t For this purpose, I have been in the habit of using 
what we termed the whin-axe : an instrument haying 
one end, like a common agcc, with four inches of face ; 
and the other like an «dze, also with four inches of face i 
whereby the person using it, continuing in the same 
position, by simply turning it in the hand, can make 
€Uts at right angles with pne another, as circumstanced 
tnay require. The head of the tool may be about eight 
inches in length, weighing from two to three pounds ; 
•ad the handle of ash, about four feet long. 
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quantity sufficient, OTcr ihe whole fields 
otherwise on the wet or colder spots. But 
if the ground is such that it will not admit 
of ploughing, let the ashes be mixed up with 
part of the best surface mould, to keep 
them from blowing abroad ; and in the pro* 
cess o( pitting J let a little of this compost be 
intimately mixed with the mould of each 
pit; previously distributing it in small heaps 
at convenient distances, for facilitating the 
operation : and this extra trouble will be 
amply repaid by the progress the plants will 
make in consequence. 

Accident, which discovers many valua- 
ble secrets, first led me to the knowledge of 
this ; and I am so fully convinced of its ef- 
ficacy, that I would seriously recommend 
the practice in all cases where opportunity 
affords the means* 

Having cut the whins, which were the 
most luxuriant crop of the kind I had ever 
seen, of a field which was planted with tim- 
ber-trees the following season, they were 
gadiered into wind-rows and burnt. The 
ashes were not spread, but negligently suf- 
fered to remain as they lay, the wind, per- 
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haps, shedding a considerable quantity of' 
them over the adjacent spaces, but leaving 
Ae greater part in rovi^s. The ground was 
not ploughed, but pitted, because the for- 
mer operation was impracticable, by reason 
of the strength of the whin roots. Nor 
were these, on account of the expence, 
stubbed up. 

The effect of the ashes was such, that on 
the wind-rows an astonishingly luxuriant 
herbage rose the following season ; inso- 
much, that tlie trees were completely co- 
vered in summer, and borne down by the 
weight of the herbage in winter, till relieved 
by the hand. The next season the herb- 
age was somewhat less luxuriant ; but eveii 
the third season it was more so on the wind' 
rows than it was the first season on the inter-; 
slices. 

Until the third season the effect of the 
manure on the trees was not perceptible. 
But from this time, for three or' four sue* 
cessive years, the difference of growth on 
the trees of the wind-rows and intervals was 
very obvious, and greatly in favour of the 
former. 



I can in no other manner account for 
this difference not being perceptible sooner 
than the third season, than, that in the se^ 
cond there arose a very strong crop of whins 
'from the old roots, which may have re- 
tarded the progress of the trees, but which 
were completely destroyed the following 
winter, by chopping,* with sharp spades, alj 
whins, brambles, &c, which anywise dis- 
turbed or approached the trees, ' or original 
pits. 

In some situations, perhaps, such brush 
might bring a good price for fuel. If dis- 
posing of. it would really serve the coun- 
try, who would refuse it? But otherwise, 
if its price would not purchase lime or any 
other manure equal in value to the ashes, 
and which (if necessary) .being applied in 
manner ^ advised above, might act to the 
benefit of the timber, in a case like the prcr 
ceding, or to the preparatory crop of grain, 
turnip, &CC. it certainly would be less expen- 
sive, and equally advantageous, to burn it on 
the ground, and apply the ashes as a manure. 

It may happen, inasmuch as soik which 
We often find covered with heavy crops of 
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whins are frequentl)r excellent, that the ap-- 
plication of this, or any other manure to m 
timber crop, would be imprudent, while it 
might be rather in demand for the farm or 
garden. In this case, the ashes are worthy 
of removal io a great distance, and would 
much enhance the value of any compost 
preparation. 

By reason of the great expence incurred 
by grubbing up the strong roots of all whinsr^ 
broom^ &c. which the plough cannot dis- 
place, I believe it is seldom practised ; aU 
though every one will admit its utility. 

1 confess that I have never practised it 
myself^. having generally been employed on 
too large a scale of planting for putting the 
practice in execution at a moderate expence. 
But to remedy this, in a great measure, I 
have been in the practice of going over the 
l^ound every second year, with sharp spades, 
chopping all brush, &c. and relieving the 
trees ; of which see more in Sect VII. of 
this Chapter. 

2rf/y. Draining. It is now pretty ge- 
nerally understood, and the argument is 
supported by the most unequivocal proofs, 
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that draining is not more necessary in the 
garden^ or on the^ most improved^ oma* 
mented, and highly cultivated farm, than in 
the forest. 

■ 

The bad effect of stagnant water, no 
doubt, is sooner perceptible on culinary ve- 
getables than on trees ; but to the latter, it is 
equally, if not more, pernicious. To the 
owner, it is most galling ; to the disinte- 
rested beholder, a matter of sincere regret 
— to see thousands of trees, which have cost 
much money, labour, and anxiety, instead 
of being an acquisition to the proprietor and 
the nation at large, going fast to decay, 
stinted in infancy, drooping, and poisoned 
by the stagnation of that otherwise most ne- 
cessary element, and which, at a small- ex^ 
pence, perhaps, might have been diverted 
into another channel. 

Let us profit by the example ; and before 
planting, render the soil . comfortable, by 
judiciously draining it of all stagnant, su- 
perabundant, and noxious moisture, whether 
in its body, or on the surface. 

To p(^nt out methods would be an end- 
less task, and futile in many instances ; since 
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the means must ever vary with circumstances, 
and these will be multiplied by many un- 
ibreseen causes, According to locality and si^ 
tuation. 

Perhaps open cuts, if effectual, are the 
best of all for forest draining ; nor can they 
be inconvenient, as in farming, since the 
plough is not employed here after the trees 
are planted. 

Covered drains are expensive, and they 
are also liable to injury by the strong roots 
of trees^ Gr, if a tree shall happen to stand 
upon the drain, its weight, in process of time, 
may crush it down, and ruin it entirely. 
, l!>rains filled with small stones, brushwood, 
&c. are inadmissible, for they can be no Ion* 
ger effectual than till the roots of the trees 
begin to run through them, and consequently, 
render them useless. 

But, now that the use and effect of the 
auger is demonstrated by Mr. Johnstone's 
excellent book on this subject, in most cases, 
perhaps it, may be both the cheapest and 
most effectual method of draining by aid of. 
open cuts ; which, however, would require 
to be always kept well scauredy and the au-. 
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gur- holes -frequently probed, by reason of 
the leaves of trees falling into them. 

Whatever mode is practised, it is essenti- 
ally necessary for the welfare of the planta- 

tion, that it be well performed ; and that the 

* 

drains, of whatever description they be, be 
always kept in proper repair ; the good ef- 
fects of which will be visible on the timber, 
whether while^growing, or when felled. Nor 
will the purchaser, who buys the tin^ber on 
lia foot^ complain that the most valuable part 
of his tree, the root- cut, is spoiled by the rot, 
induced upwards by spouty soil. 

Sdly. Ploughing only. This mode 
of preparation, on tillable sites, and*Where 
the soil is thin, is the cheapest and most 
effectual method. If the land has been in 

4 

tillage, it wants nothing more than two fur- 
rows, and as. many strokes of the harrow, to 
render it fit for the reception of trees. But 
if it is in ley, a crop of oats, &c. the season 
before planting being taken ; or if it is stub- 
born, a second crop, perhaps of beans, tur- 
nips, or potatoes, will be necessary ; previ- 
oUsly ploughing and harrowing well, and 
laying the land up in a comfortable manner. 
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It is indispensably nectary, iii foUowitii; 
this mode of preparation, to plough the latidr 
to its full depth each time. In this inten- 
tion, wher6 the soil is deeper than the plougb 
can reach at one furrow, it is a good ihethod 
to make another plough follow in the simte 
furrwv. 

4thli/. Pitting only. This is an inv- 
portant article, on which I wish to be par- 
ticular, because the judicious performance 
thereof is of the utmost consequence to the 
establishment of the young plants. 

Other than on untillable sHes, pitting ehfy 
is not advisable. I am therefore to bfe tm- 
derstood as treating of mieulturable steepsr^ 
fcoal or lime drifts, stoney, or rocky place^^ 
&c. where the plough cdnnot be intfd-* 
duced : places most frequently appropriated 
to the culture of timber. 

ft 

And first, I wish to observe, that I point- 
edly disapprove of pitting and planting at the 
sdme time : a practice very common. Se* 
GOndly, that I also disapprove of the com- 
mon method of digging out the mould, and ' 
laying it for a time, until the season of plant- 
ing, around the pit on the surface. Because, 
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Uy the first mode tho mould undergoes 
npt the process of fallow ; nor, by the se- 
qqnd, is the turf rotted, or in anywise melio- 
rated ; but on the contrary, dried for the 
moat part like a ptat for thefire^ or what ve- 
getable matter it once contained, and .which 
would have acted as a manure for the in- 
fant plant, by a proper treatment, is either 
blown away by the wind, or washed off by 
blanching r^ins. 

Instead of these methods, my practice has 
been, provided I had timely notice of my 
employer's intention of planting such and 
^uqh a field, &<?. to begin pitting in May, 
what 1 intended planting the following No- 
vember ; in Juiw, what was to be planted in 
December j and in July and August, what 
was fo be planted in January and February ; 
generally allowing the land to be planted, 
six months fallow : Filling one pit out of 
another^ chopping the tqrf small, and laying 
it in the bottom ; whereby it was perfectly 
dissolved at the planting season, and rendered 
into mould fit for the reception and immedi- 
ate nutriment of the tender plant. 
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In thm soils this mode is eminently useful^ 
the turf, for the most part, constituting, or aC 
least containing what is valuable therem. 
And since it is frequently necessary, before 
the tree can be kept in position, to go deeper 
than the turf or upper soil will admit of; 
by burying the turf in the bottom, and co- 
vering it even with what might be noxious 
to the plant, a fit mould is prepared for its 
reception against tlie planting season. 

Wherefore, if we admit thzt fallowing and 
aerating land is of advantage, and that the 
above process is a species thereof, so far as 
the case will admit, reason at least would 
seem to approve of the practice. The event 
hath justified it. I have riways found, all 
other circumstances concurring, the trees 
tvhose pits were made before midsummer, 
surpass those whose pits were made after that 
time. 

Whence, I made it a rule to pit land of a 
rough sward sooner in the seasoA than that 
of a more smooth texture, tliat the vegeta- 
bles on its surface might have the more time 
to dissolve into nutritive matter for the im* 
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IfAeiiiate sustenance and nourishment of the 
infant plant. 

I would reiiiark here, that it is very im- 
proper to pit clayey soils, which, in that 
case, would hold the water like a dish, in 
heavy rains, evidently to the injury of the 
plants. 

In respect to the size of the pits, circum- 
stances must ever determine. The depth 
of soil, and size of the trees to be planted, 
are subjects of the first consideration. In 
respect of the former, I follow the invaria- 
ble rule of pitting always ^o its^fuU depths be 
it ever so much ; and when there is only a 
thin stratum of turf, &c. of going a few 
inches deeper^ simply for the purpose of 
having the turf buried and effectually rotted 
before the planting season. For otherwise, 
I hold it to be particularly injurious to place 
the young and tender fibres in cankering 
gravel, in till, or corroding sand. 

In respect of the latter, namely, the size 
of the trees, which may be considered to 
reguUte the diatpeter of the pits, by the 
SYSTEM here set forth, and for the situa- 
tion under present view, trees of more than 
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eighteen inches in height are not pkintedf 
and whose fibres do not occupy* a Space ;i>f 
more than nine inches diameter, when fully 
spread ; I consider fifteen inches a good me-> 
dium diameter for the pits ; whelreby there 
will be at least three inches of broken motild- 
beyond the fibres on all sides. 

This, perhaps^ is as great a streteh o/prc'- 
paration as the money bestowed for this 
purpose generally will afibrd ; but who will 
deny, that it were better to trench the whoit 
ground over ? Yet, since it is mbre advisable 
that six acres be planted^ of land, of this de- 
scription,, than one ; and since, if plants of 
this description be also planted, nature will 
not fail to do her part, let us be contented 
herewith, in this stage of the business ; and 
follow up our duty in that of culture, prun- 
ing, thihning, &c. with unremitting atten- 
tion . 

5thly. Ploughing and Pitting. Here 
I beg to be understood as speaking of tilla- 
ble land, and which is also deeper than even 
the trenching plough can reach. , For other* 
wise, this matter is comprehended under the 
third head of this Section. 
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£or r^asoos just mentianed ; viz. that it 
is advisable to pit to the full. depth of the 
soil^ and that it were better to trench tikt 
whole ground over, this mode of prepaniti^p 
is iiitroduped ; although it must be allowfi4 
not to he ocmxpletely effectual^ sinc^ the 
plough reaches not the bottomji and that part 
between the pits remains untouched. 

Yet this defect is more than counterba* 
lanced by the invprovement of the uppisr 
«oil; nor is the process of ploughing ex-^ 
pensive pr tedious. Weeds, &c. are also 
iierehy effectually destroyed, and the soil 
rendered more pervious to the action of the 
elements. 

Moreover, when vegetables are intended 
to be cultivated among the trees, a ^actice 
extreoyely proper for a timcy when it can be 
done with adv^antage, the prooess of plough** 
ing for the first crop at least, becomes ne« 
cessary. 

In this case ; viz of ploughing and pitting^ 
it matters not much at what time the pit-^ 
ting hie performed ; provided it be done a 
few weeks before planting, that the bottom 
soil may be exposed to the weatherr and 
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thereby be meliorated and divested of any 
crude particles it may contain. The up«» 
per soil is to be carefully turned down to 
the bottom, provided it be the best of the 
twOy (for instances are not wanting of a beN 
ter under than upper stratum^ where the loil 
is pretty deep,) that it may more effectually 

ft 

act to the advantage of the plant, in the ezr\y 
period of its change of situation^ a most ira - 
portant one for its future welfare. 

The size of the pit is here also to be re- 
gulated by that of the tree, paying particu- 
lar attention to the bottom part, or that 
which lies under the reach of the plough. 
Indeed, in all cases, the pit should be made 
rather widest at the bottom, which is the 
safer side to err on. 

And here I cannot help observing, that 
wbere least trouble of making the pit is re- 
quisite there it is frequently worst performed : 
because, from the loose texture of the upper 
soil, in the case of the ground having been I 
previously ploughed, the margins of the pits 
stand not as first marked out, but crumble 
down, and the workman imagines he hath 
made a larger pit than he was instructed to 
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make ; Aor is he at proper pains to enlai^ 
the bottom. 

Hitherto I have taken no-^^ptio^ of the 
distance between the pits, nor does that ar- 
ticle properly come under view here, as in 
Section III. the distance between the trees 
will be particularised, which consequently 
must regulate that oC the pits. But 1 woulch 
observe, that they are not to be placed in 
lines,^ but in the quincunx manner, unless 
it be intended to cuhivate rows of cabbage, 
potatoes, &c. among the trees ; in which 
case, ikftix being placed in line would be 
more convenient for that purpose, though 
not more advantageous to the timber crop. 
Of this see more in Section III. of this 
Chapter. 

From what has been said above, respect- 
iQg the various modes of preparation, I must 
beg the reader will keep in view, that the 
ieast expenswcj but at the same time most 
^ectual method is to be advised. Where 
the plough can be completely eflPectual, use 
the plough alone. Where it cannot be in- 
troduced, use the spade and mattock. Where 
all are useful, use all ; nor be sparing of ne-. 
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labour, which, by the . progress: ctf the 
plants, will be amply repaid. 

. Indeed^ as I have already said^ it . were 
belter to trench tlie groand in all oases*^ 
But in extensive designs the irodertaking^ is 
not and expensive. And since, I again re- 
peat it» it were to be wished for the good 
of posterity, that six acres ^ rather than one 
were planted, of knd fit for no other pur-^ 
pose, or which in no . other way could be 
so advantageously employed ; let it suffice^ 
that by properly following the above m^4 
0/ preparation, we commit the plants to the 
3oil, .and bestow part of die expenoe and . la^ 
bour which might be required in trenching 
or digging, -on their future culture. 

And in this we shall excel many, who 
bestow much money and labour on ptant- 
mg^ without giving themselves any con- 
oern about the future welfare of the plants, 
which, instead of cherishing, they s^bandon 
to their fate ; not even, pciiiaps, defending 
|hom from the ravages of catde. 
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SECTION II. 

On the proper Age and Size rf the different Kirtde to be 
Planted, according to Situation and Soil. 

I 

The planter's attention is particularly re- 
quested here, as much of the' future sue* 
cess depends on the subject of this Section. > 

Perhaps some may think I say too much, 
when I assert, generally, that trees three, or 
at most four years from the seed, and which 
are from twelve to twenty-four inches high# 
will, in any situation or soil, outgrow those 
of any size under eight or ten feet, within 
the seventh yean Observe, I say generally; 
for, by planting a Poplar or Lime of eight 
feet, in deep mould and as heltered situation, 
they will most likely outgrow an Oak or 
Elm of twelve inches within that time* But 
change situation and circumstances; place 
them on thin soil, and in an exposed situa- 
tion, then mark the result* The young 
plants flourish ; the others languish. 

This may be deemed an unfair compa* 
rison, the trees being d liferent in their na-* 
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tures. But let the trial be made in any situ*' 
ation with plants of the same species or 
kind : take two Oaks, two Beeches, two 
Larches, &c, ; one of each beings suppose 
eighteen inches, and the other any size from 
two to ten feet in height ; and I do assert, 
that, by an impartial treatment, the young 
will outgrow the old plants within the se- 
venth year. Nor will tlie latter ever over- 
take them in growth, become such hand- 
tome trees, or valuable timber. 

If tliis is the case, and every impartial 
observer will admit it, may not much mo- 
ney be saved by adopting this mode, which 
is lavished on nursing, or the purchase of 
trees which no art can fully reconcile to 
their transposition, or future care train up, 
so as to become so soon, if ever, as hand* 
some, healthful, or valuable plants. 

Many, who are too desirous of immediate 
figure J are deceived in the anxious gratifi- 
cation of their wishes in this respect. How 
often do they, to their infinite regret, witness 
the trees they fondled and removed at much 
expence last year, and which brightened 
their hopes by showing leaf, and even shoot- 
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ing forth this season, becoming stinted, hide^ 
bound, languishing, and finally perishing 
the next! How different the pleasure of 
beholding a healthy, cheerful, vigorous^ 
young plant, /' doubling its stature- each 
year ?** 

Nevertheless, for this purpose, immediate 
figure^ where the soil is good, and the situa- 
tion sheltered, there is a medium which may 
be deemed happy. 

Deciduous trees of all kinds, except the 
Larch, of from three to five feet in height, 
being carefully raised witli good roots, will 
generally succeed, I have already shown^ 
that a one year seedling Larch, nursed one, 
or at most two years, will outdo all others of 
its kind in any soil or situation, and there- 
fore advise planting of this age only. Firs 
of any kind will succeed better^ if under 
than above thirty inches ; even in the most 
favourable soil and situation. Most gene- 
rally, those of fifteen or eighteen inches in 
height are to be preferred. 

From this view of the subject, it may 
occur to some, that to plant seedlings only 
would be the most advisable and least ex-» 
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pensive method. That it would be the least 
expensive method, is obvious ; but that it k 
most advisable, except for the Scotch and 
Spruce Firs, may he disputed. 

The chief property of any young tree, ia* 
tended for transplantation, consists in a roul** 
tiplicity of healthy fibresL Hence the ne- 
eessity of nursing, in kindly-soil, for a year 
w two, all tap-TOOted plants, for attainment 
of this object, and that we may commit them 
to the less genial soil, and more untoward 
situation with greater probability of success. 
Far, whether shall we suppose tfie plant 
which lias both root and branch to make, 
or that which has the latter only in the first 
season after so important a change of habit, 
is most likely to succeed ? The latter, cer* 
tainly. 

Froni which alone may be demonstrated 
(he cause why plants of this description sur^- 
pass those of a larger size, as above stated. 
These are raised with unbroken, tufty, and 
fibrey roots. Those with maimed, lank, 
fibreless ones ; nor do they, by the greatest 
skill and attention, bear such proportion to 
the top. Consequently, the fibrils cannot 
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9^r^;vdrd&i; by tlw utmost efforts of htiinsQ 
art^ b^ indxtced so immediately to seek pas* 
|iimg& for the sustenance of the trunkr 

It wmj he argued, tliat . by lopping the 
ti>pi this difficulty is obviated. True, it is 
S9 i» A gr^at measure^ But is the tree hot 
hereby injured ? I answer yes, inasmnch is 
411 constraint is hurtful in a greater or less 
degree ; that least wounding is most to be ad« 
tked ; and that wounds sooner, and more 
effectually heal in young than' in old 
plants* 

Moreover, are not the larger roots of old 
pkfifts which are wounded in the operation 
of retnovingthem, liable to canker, andeyen 
induce the rot upwards, to the detriment of 
the trunks if, by chance, the tree be placed 
in itngenial soil ? 

Could the hidden works of nature be fully 
exjdored, it is more than probable we should 
find, that hence proceeds, in a great mea* 
sure, the frequently sudden decay of old 
trees, and the languishing state of youHg 
ones. But of this see more in Section X; 
of this Chapter. 

I come now to the consideration of parti- 
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culars. For the most exposed, bletk $ites, 
and where the soil is poor and thin, one-- 
year seedling Larches, nursed one season ; 
two-year seedling Ash, Mountain -Ash, 
Birch, Elm, Hornbeam, and Sycamore, also 
Aursed one season ; two-year seedling Beech, 
Oak, Chesnut, and Horse Chesnut, nursed 
two seasons, whose roots have been tapped^ 
ts directed in Chapter III. Section II. Two- 
year seedling Scotch, Common Spruce, atid 
Silver Firs, which have stood thin in the 
seminary, and are well rooted ; are of the 
uge and she admissible, and from which 
there should be no deviation, if the plantai 
have been properly tjreated, and are heal- 
thy. 

For less exposed sites, and where the soil 
is generally found from six to twelve inches 
in depth, all the above deciduous kinds may 
be nursed a second year in the same rows, 
except the Larch ; which, if nursed a se- 
cond season, must be removed into fresh 
rows; but plants of the above description 
will be found to succeed best, not only here, 
but in all situations. Two-year seedling Firs 
of all kinds, except the Scotch, being also 
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where the so^ is. %p<J, g9asl^. agfj 9^ gr^ 
<tep.t V P.^.t^ S^ alj^ kflft^. a;^jf. b^ ^lu-jS?^ still 

JigWe^ pr^tewn^e;. Q^^pfisg, it i$. ^i^ 

^ s^?«?ft P^^vio^K tq. ^al, r^iiftQYal, A^j^, 
'4 %ft Pxtr^yaga^ 4e§ire. ft^ij immf^m.- ^SW 
yei pijevai^, die Rlan^^ i^v^ ey^ r^»9ay> » 
^^arvd m^m ia tli^ jpi^^ Bjit, l>?¥9n4 

(iiis, ijiuir^ng bqrde£^ on ab;surdity. 

Tlie reader is particularly requesteti to, oh- 
serve, that what has been advanced in the 
preceding part of this Section, respects trees 
for the forest only ; and that, therefore, the 
subject is treated in a general manner. Of 
plants for the decoration of the; Park, for 
Pollards and Hedge-rows, the proper age, 
size, and all other particulars will be defined 
in the next Chapter, 

But I would beg the indulgence of one 
general remark. If real utility, and a desire 

H 
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of cultivating useful timber, either for the 
service of the present, or the good of future 
ages, be the planter's object, his duty is to 
plant well-rooted, healthy, young plants, in 
all soils and situations whatever. 

These will never fail to succeed, if even 
common attention is bestowed on them. Re- 
moving and planting large plants is expen- 
sive, little understood by the labourer, liable 
to many inconveniences, and to injury by 
the vicissitudes of weather ; nor has the re- 
sult generally justified the practice; but on 
the contrary, baulked the planter's more 
laudable intentions, by disappointing him, 
not only of present gratification, but of fq- 
ture gain. 
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SECTION III. 

On the Distance at which the Trees should be planted^ 
according to Sitiuition^ Sojly the Si:ze and JS:fteni of the 
Plantation^ i(c. 

1st. For thp most exposed, bleajc sites, apd 
barren soi), /rqin thirty t<f forty inches may 
be considered as ^ good rmedium ; varying 
the distarjice according to circumstances. For, 
i}\ an extensive tract, it will hardly happen 
that there is not a variety of soils. Some 
parts may be deeper and more loamy ; others 
more gravelly or rocky. In the former, the 
greater distance may be advisable ; in the 

latter, the lesser. But here, the safe side to 

' < • ■ . . 

err on, is planting thick. 

9,dly. For less exposed sites, and where 
soil is found above six inches in depth, from 
four to five feet will be a good medium ; va- 
rying the distance according to circum- 
stances, as above. 

^dly. For belts, stripes, or clumps, whose 
breadth or diameter do not exceed a hun- 
dred feet, lying in a bleak situation, and of 
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thin soil, the margin, on all sides, should be 
planted, at not more than two feet apart ; the 
interior parts at three. Those lying on a 
more sheltered situation, and of deeper soil, 
may Ae allowed distance according to cir- 
cumstances. But narrow stripes, or small 
clumps, even if the soil may be termed 
^ot>d, shouM* generally t)e planted thicker 
than a' more extended maSs, that the f)lants 
ma>^ dflfbrd each other shelter. 

*1hfy. For the niostl sheltered sHes, where 
the soil isf de€p, go6d, a*id vC^here apparently 
iiiefy plant wilf §r6w, six feet vt^ill be ai good^ 
m^aiurii distance. Wider than this, I' can- 
hot ip^'ove In any case whatever : because;^ 
at this di^arice, the plants have room to grow 
tilt (heir thinriihgs would be useful. But 
feven, w:ere this not ah object, there is a 
greater ; parfiely, that the plants m'dy not 
grow too squaf in fheir infancy, and that the 
?* pruning hook" be not much wanted in the 
formation of stately fiiiiber. But of this, see 
Section VIII. 

Again, lie who plants tea thi^, with the 

(,.••■', . ^ 

idea of saving trouble in thinnings deviates 
as widely from the right path^ as he who 
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t hiris ^none zt all. Wherefore, I again re- 

peat, that thick^ rather than thin pl^^ing, 

Js the^safer side to err on. ,By which papde, 

also, .there is a more .equal \crop on the 

^grQjaijdy Meeting being, piuch less neces^ry* 

And here J caijnot help .observing the very 
erroneous idea of those, who, in all siti^a* 
tions, plant the fA/nwer in proportion ^as thp 
.plants are larger. F/pr my own part, did ^I 
, approve of planting with /flf^e plants^ I would 
,act diametricaHy .opposite. And surely 
proofs are not wanting every season to sup- 
port, n^e. in^ this resolution ; since, in all ^soils 
and situations, we fijid not one small for three 
^iflr^g^e. plants fail, if impartially tr^atqd. 

In \. re?pect of ^rrarfg^njenf, i. e.^ whether 
the tre^ be ;pl^nted in lines or promiscu- 
r OBsly, : I ho^d. it armattpr of , little ^moment. 
It can have no effect whatever on the growth 
or future welfare of the plants. And by the 
time the plantation is finally thinned out, it 
necessarily becomes irregular, although plant- 
ed in line ; since it is the distance of the 
tops,^ jiot of the roots, which must regulate 
the thinning. Nor does the head of every 
tree rise perpendicular to its root : some stand 
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erect, some recline, and '• some do gently 
nod,^ 

When the culture of a vegetable crop among 
the trees is intended, although it is not abso- 
lutely necessary for this purpose that they 
stand in line ; yet it facilitates the operation 
of cropping considerably, while continued. 
Thm)c not I allude to ploughing or horse- 
hoeing. I disclaim the idea of a horse or 
bullock ever entering here, from the day 
the trees are planted, till they are at least a 
foot in diameter. 

In all cases, except where the culture of 
vegetables is intended, the promiscuous me- 
thod of planting is to be advised; merely 
because it is least troublesome. Indeed, in 
some situations, liJiing is hardly practicable. 
On all uneven surfaces, it is perplexing in 'a 
greater or less degree. 
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SECTION IV. 

On the Mixture of the different Kinds, their relative iV- 
tuationSf most proper Nurses, Kc. 

1st. Of the mixture of the diffe- 
EENT KINDS. Opinions vary so much rer 
specting this point, that it is with consider- 
able diffidence I enter on the subject. Nor 
can I, on any other account reconcile my 
own practice of planting many kinds en 
masse instead of distinct groupes, than that 
thereby is discovered with greater certainty 
which is best adapted to the situation and 
soil : a point not unimportant ; for the most 
sagacious will acknowledge^ that in this he 
has been often deceived. 

4 

I have already said that this is the hfst 
criterion in a doubtful case. All extensive 
planting affords many such cases. Nay, 
even in a single / acre we often meet with 
soils different in texture and depth; and 
with those which are, stratum super-^stratum, 
also different ; tl^e uqder one being not un- 
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frequently best fitted for the nourishment of 
trees. 

Except for the abbve causes, fancy should 
be indulged in the first outset. It matters 
little whether we plant in distinct groupes 
or in indiscriminate mixture ; provided^ in 
Ihie latter ^Case, we tiltfiHately retJlhi -ihe 
liib^t 'Pfltdble -^nd 'fBtiri^hing -kinds &nly. 
•?ar, With 'iKe pMho\\aA}nm bf -tHe 'fefttds 
l&vraerrtly !iilap?^U lb' the 'sBil and situation ^be 
'Jjfirifed, -actoftHHg 'ta the riibde ^of tMck 
Ranting, aVtiffici^djr^f i^em'ViH renSaiir, 
Wtx aU'ofliefs -aire "^Hittn^d ^way.'for^'fiill 

•For instance, if it shall Tbfe sujStMJised >lt&*t 
*e's6ir \s'beitWpm'i» tfie'Onk, thit :it is 
TtfisiMble 'to liaise themobt • Valuable -liiV^ 
rather than the decpi^iye-; a*d that/MtfU' 
isHie of' thre liarch • %x ^'-fturseSf'-Siiid- a few Tirs 
to'fehllven'khe borders, six'.kitjds ate"ioWi&- 
'^6se the 'mixture ; plant^wo'Ojflts'fbroiie 
'ElWWo El'rfis for tone -Betch,' two Beeches 
fbt' erne 'Ash, ^Wo 'Ashes f6r orie^Birehi^^and 
t^o'tSltefihs fbr'orie^Sycafnore. 
' Aiid ' Ihtis Hvi!Pthe^Iintitidn'-at ->^nce' "be 



-^rM«ti/in(ttnifofm>gra^tiOn, df kinik tn^ 
"■Hkielyto succeed ea«h 'tithdr, «ili the lease 61' 
either disegreetng Wkh ^e ^ioil dr oUtndte; 
*alfid 'which-^lsosttiiii^eedffelCh'dther in'respie^Jt 
of value as tiirlb8r-: 'dfeiog justice- atiteast,>tt> 
ithc'J>dtri<!>tic llit(Stitidh of the plmtery 'should 
thie^retMitid ¥nore>\^tUa;bte Jeinds Ml 

'■'Some ate ^voCates f^rlpt^titig in^9^M^, 
'^ma tlie id^ (li^t ^tiiei^e^s^^an-Aaiiti^ttiyrcbe- 
•tWd^n tVe4s, §r th^t^tfee-^adie 4f M6He kind 
Wtt^i|s>hOi?lfi]iI^«o ftASth^r. -That tlYe fihade 
bf^tty 6i!fie t#««'isihUi-t{\il t(>>£(n(Mdier, oanMt 
>tiie(4<c^ubted ; but^^t ^i% 4s 'an >ailttpiilrhy' 
^tSJ^'«en- (hieikiAds, ^stfdtnsra dctiitfide fdttfi^ded 
ifei- -6him«fa. 

That the cfr^p of one kind -is 'irartAil <tD 
Hinodler,>is^to^d«dtt€^-in^^pp«rt'«f this 
-'Rjodeof plantkig, ^nd'^e Ashi is gcner^iy 
•h(M idut '^s -^n t^«3^Ti^e. > If one A^: uec 
' oVer-hiHgtiaaiiJlher, ; or-tf^in iEtfti '■ afer'-tttttg 
•^-'Ash/is^)flje>e<>ii^%t«fi<Sedi!ir«l«iir? -Dctts 
^*&1f%v^y^ee/'vifho IdWis 4t ':dV«ri4is"iieigh- 
-lbotir;<iot(iM'ly (A$rr£U£^ hka, €«:«ii]de.l^ 
from sun and air, but also cut -OJOTj liis&iod, 
■Vyigvegdify- ext6flditt^4«s'i?obts;iaiid:dfevour- 
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rally been quoted for the support of this ar- 
gument, from the circumstance of his being 
a quick grower, and great impoverisher of 
the soil, to the detriment of his fellows in all 
mixt and neglected plantations. 

Others, in ornamental scenery, contend for 
this mode of planting, that there may be less 
sameness in the object, and that the different 
shades may be more strongly marked. The 
idea would be just, and founded in reason, 
could we arrest the sun and the seasons, or 
make the hue of any individual permanent. 
But, how often is the whole " turned into ri- 
dicule*' in one day, by the sun now shining 
bright upon it, and then withdrawing behind 
some cloud ! 

However, for the above object, I contend 
not which is the most advisable mode ; the 
subject being foreign to the intention here, 
which is simply to set forth the most advan* 
tageous method of mixture for the cultivation 
and production of useful timber, according to 
soil, or the best judgment which may be 
formed, of it. 

Wherefore, the rule ought to be, groupings 
if the proprietor's fancy so incline, and the 
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soil which will positively produce each kind 
in perfection be present and distinguished. 
Otherwise, plant in mixture^ and of the kinds 
most obviously adapted to the ilature of the 
soil and situation, in greatest quantity; as 
being the less ha^zardous method, and that 
•which admits of greater variety. 

ildly. Relative situation, by which is 
to be understood, in respect to one another; 
atid also^ locality in the site. 

Thus, we may class, first, the aquatics, as 

the Alder, the Poplar, and the Willow; se-^ 

condly, the sub-aquatics, as the Birch, the 

Lime, and the American Plane; thirdly, 

those which affect a deep sound earth, as the 

1 Oak, the Elm, the Ash, the Chesnut, and the 

Walnut; fourthly, those which become most 

valuable on sandy or gravelly soils', as the 

' Hornbeam, the Mountain-Ash, the Beech, 

the Larch, and the Sycamore; and fifthly, 

* the Pine tribq, as the Scotch fir, the Spruce, 

and the Silver-Fir, as bearing ^^>77ie affinity in 

^ their habit and inclinations, respectively to 

- each other. 

Hence, it would appear, that if the soil and 
. fituation suit the Willow, it will also suit the 
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Poplar and AWer; if itsuit tjie Qafe;,:it will 
also. suit theEhn dnd Chesnut ; and if it suit 
dic'Beechy.it wilLalso suit the Larch, ai^d Sy- 
campre, .&c. 

, Of this there can be no doubt. But the 
position may be so altered as to hazard suc- 
cess. For instance, the Elm will aUv^ys 
thrive with the Oak, but the O^k will not 
always flourish with the Elm ; the :Birch will 
always flourish with the Platanus^ but some- 
times the Platanus will not even Jive with 
the Birch ; nor will the American Spruce, 
in all cases, widi thie Native Pine. Not^oo 
wflli the -Beech, the Larch, the ,Elm, the 

Hornbeam, the Sycamore^ and. thef Mountain 

>Sorb. ; these are more faithful conap^nions ; 
»Bor will the one desert the otjl^er. in: sickq^, 

or this droop where that rearethrhis bead. 
From this view of the subject, it -will not 

be difficult to assign to each its situation re/tf- 

/iife to the x)ther. Let tis therefore consider 

what respects locdUty. in the site. 

Andfirst, of those sites which extend ov^r 

a considerable tract, where both:soiI.and si- 
! tuation are varied,, and where the . chief abject 

is: thexulture of z;ai»0^/e timber: In thcTiwf 



elevated,- bleak parts^ ai)d where tire soil is 
poor, thin,, and: graiveily, the Birch,, the 
Beech^ the ELm,. and the Larch,, are the 
kinds which most probably will succeed, and 
of whicb' most should be planted; next to 
which follow in value, the Scotch Fir, the 
Hornbeatti, the SycamorCy and the Mountain 
SorbV In the U^^ elevated parts, and where 
the soil is thicker, although poor, the Oak^ 
the Ash,^ and the Norway Spruce may be 
added to the above. And, in the most shd^ 
tered parts, and where the soil is also found 
dee^r, the Oak, the Elm, the Larch, the Ash, 
and the BeecE are objects of the first impor- 
tance ; next to which follow the Americsui 
Spruce, and the Silver Fir. 

Secondly, where the object embraces both 
the culture of valuable and decorative timber, 
to the above kinds may be added, the Ches« 
nut, the Horse-Chesnut, the Laburnum, the 
Lime, the Poplar, the Platanus, the Walnut, 
the Willow, the Cedar, the Weymouth Pine, 
&c. which should be varied in quantity on 
the respective parts of the site, according to 
the soil niost evidently adapted to them, and 
the leading features of the design; as, the 
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decoration of die outline, the decoration oF 
interior walks or rides, the decoration of any 
part which is an object firppi a pacticular 
point of view^ &c. 

Thirdly, where the object is the culture of 
decorative timber chiefly*. The Oak, the 
Beech, the Chesnut, the Horse-Chesnut, the 
Lime, the Platanus, the Poplar, the Syca- 
more, the Larch, the Weymouth Pine, and 
tlie American Spruce, are objects of the first 
importance, and are to be varied according 
to circumstances, as above. 
. Fourthly, aquatic parts. The Alder, tlie 
Poplar, and the Willow, are the kinds most 
likely to succeed; but the Birch, the Elm, 
and even the Oak, in some cases, may be 
added with success; as, the Elm by the sides 
of rivers or pools which only sometimes over- 
flow their banks, and where the'soil is sandy 
or gravelly; the Birch in like situations, and 
where the soil is cither such, or more loamy; 
and the Oak, at the conjunction of marshes 
and the higher ground which form their li- 

*The reader is requested to keep in mind, that this 
\s ^ treatise qti timber only; Slirubs, 6r their culture, 
forming no part of It. 
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xnits, aitd where the soil is deep, loamy, and 
sub-humid. 

' But here it is impossible to give examples 
which will answer in all circumstances. 
Muchy therefore, is left to the discretion of 
the planter, his judgment of the soil, and 
other subordinate considerations, which must 
ever depend on a variety of cases. 

3rf/y. Most proper nurses. It is now 
proved beyond a doubt, that in all situations, 
and on all soils, except those termed huniidf 
and which are adapted to the aquatic kinds 
onlyy the Larch is the most proper nurse, and 
therefore, should take preference of all others 
for this purpose. 

On sub-humid, or loamy soils, the Lorn- 
baidy Poplar, and Huntington Willow are 
good substitutes; and when variety is the obr. 
ject, ought to be mixed with the Larch, for 
the purpose of nursing the other more valu-* 
able kinds. 

On elevated, poor sites, the Mountain- 
Ash, for the first ten or fifteen years, is out- 
done by the Larch on/y, in the office of nurs- 
ing, and IS justly admitted for the sake of va- 
riety. In all situations, this plant grows 
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apace ia youth, whiob. constttotea tfe^ cM^ 
property of a jiurse. 

In maridm^e situdtii»i!iSy di^ SyQ^ineNTje. is 
eminemi^ wseful for this poji^pose. 5'ew t^j^ef 
grow faster in youdk, (pei?ha|)a only tjh.e pfc^ 
ceding) and none aw^ ixkQte patien^t q^ the s(^% 
breeze. Con^equieotlyy wken tlie sitte ^s n^iS^Jk 
exposed thereto, this, luee showWf be ir^^ljj 
planted in mixture with tfee EldQr ^nd the 
Larch, £GMr nursing the Oak,^ fteecb, Elm, StQt 
if tlie intention is the culture of sfetp^ timb^^ i 
a» object SQ desirable, that the culture o^ dl\ 
, others here ought ta l>ecome secwdary. 

The Native Pine has long been planted a$ 
a nurse, but the practice is now rftucb relinr 
<)uished. Nor is it founded in reason; since 
diere is no soil or situation in whicb tb^ 
Larch and Mountain-Ash will hot far surr 
pass it in growth while young, Nev^ifthe- 
less, when variety is the object, it should ftojl 
entirely be excluded — a few rnay be inter- 
spersed. 

Others than the above named cannot prftr 
perly be enumerated as*^ nur&es in the fQre&j^. 

* Nurses in the Shrubbery, or decorative plantations^ 
may consist c^f a nauch greater variety. h\\ U^^s qf 
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For, to this office, the faster growing kinds 
only zre appropi^iated ; and riot, as has been 
erroneously supposed by many, the least va- 
luable. Their value for this purpose consists 
in a quick, upright grovrth in youth, and al- 
so a multiplicity of branches, which break 
the force of violent winds ; thereby afford- 
. ing shelter to others in infancy, and inducing 
in them an upright growth, when prone to 
grow crooked in the stem or squat in the 
head, by being placed in an exposed situation, 
or poor soil. 

If the utility of nursing in the forest be ad- 
mitted, it precludes the idea of grouping at 
the time of planting; and if grouping at first 
be determined on, it precludes the idea of 
nursing at all. For, in the present sense, 
we do not suppose that one kind can be 
nursed but by the aid of another ; although 
it must be admitted, that by thick planting, 
the same kinds may operate, in some mea- 
sure, to nurse one another. 

This is a strong argument in favour of 

Poplars, Willows, Birch, Laburnum, the Larch, Lime, 
Mountain-Ash, Horse-Chcsnut, &c. may be admitted 
according to taste. 

I 
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planting in viixtiire^ since by help of free- 
growing nurses, tlie plantation acquires ^^wre 
much sooner; and the valuable hinds form 
for " timber of stature" from infancy with- 
out much necessity of chastisement^ provided 
proper attention be paid to removing . the 
nurses in time, that the timber be not drawn 
up too weak and slender. 

Neverdieless, when the ultimate intention 
is groupings and when that formality is dis- 
pensed with at first, or until the plantation 
hath acquired considerable figure^ nursing 
may be eflfectually practised, by planting, 
perhaps Larch, Poplars, and Mountain- Ash, 
as nurses over the whole; or perhaps only one 
of these kinds, as may be determined by 
choice or existing circumstances. 

In respect of the quantity or number of 
nurses, and what proportion that should bear 
to the intended crop, much must depend on 
circumstances. In a thin soil, and bleak si- 
tuation, perhaps tree for tree may be requi- 
site. In a less exposed situation, and belter 
soil, perhaps there should be one nurse for 
two principals. And in the most sheltered 
situations, with good soil, perhaps one nurse 
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for rtiree, four, or five principals, may 
suffice. 

The judicious will distinguish between the 
extremes, and according to the probability 
of success. But I beg to remark, that for the 
most exposed, bleak situations, and where the 
soil is evidently sterile, the safer way is to 
plant too many, rather than too few nurses ; 
and, that here the Larch and Mountain- Ash 
are fittest for the purpose, unless the site is ex- 
posed to the sea breeze, in which case, the 
Sycamore and the Elder, ought to take place 
of the latter. 

And here I cannot avoid taking notice of 
the super-excellence of the Larch in this par- 
ticular, viz. that while it is admirably adapt- 
ed to the office of nursing others, it is by 
none, except the Oak, excelled as a timber 
tree. Hence, there is hardly a possUbility of 
erring on the score of planting too many 
Larches for the purpose of nursing, especial- 
ly on thin soils and bleak exposures; since, 
although the intended kinds fail, if these 
survive, there will remain no want of a va- 
luable crop on the ground. » 
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SECTION V. 

(?« PLANTING ; the pjvper Season and Manner^ of per- 

fomning that Operation. 

1st. The PfioPER SEASON for Planting, may 
generally be, from the first of Noveml>er to 
the middle or end of March, according to the 
forwardness of the spring. This latitude is 
granted on the presumption that the scene of 
Planting is extensive ; in which case, every 
ffivourable opportunity is to be embraced, 
that the whole may be completed in good 
time; observing to plant the dry, elevated 
parts in the early, and the more humid and 
loamy, in the latter part of the season. 

This precaution becomes necessary for two 
reasons : first, that the trees planted in thc^ 
dry, elevated parts may reap the advantage 
of the winter rains, put forth fibres early in 
the spring, and be better enabled to endure 
the early summer drought, which is so fatal 
to new planted trees on a dry soil, and ele- 
vated situationg and secondly, that those 
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planted in the humid or loamy parts may 
not be spewed out of the ground, by severe 
frosts. From the first of November, to thfe 
middle of February, is a good season for the 
first object ; and from that time to the mid- 
dle or end of March for the latter. 

But the season of Planting may be fegu- 
lated by other circumstances. If the Plant' 
' ing can be accomplished in a few days 4)r 
weeks, if the soil is of a middling texture^ 
and the field flattish, perhaps the end of Ja- 
nuary and first ten days of February tvill be 
the most eligible time. If the season proves 
wet, and the site required draining in the 
preparation, perhaps the land may not be in 
proper condition for planting before the mid- 
dle of March, or first of April; for it is of 
equally bad consequence to the welfare of 
the plants, if they are committed to the soil 
in a sour and wet, or in a dry parched 
state. 

At a time when the soil is neither wet,nor 
dry, the operation of planting is' most easily, 
ai>d also most successfully performed. The 
mould adheres not to the spade, nor does it 
run in; it divides well, and with Kttle trou- 
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ble intermingles with the fibres ; nor, in the 
operation of treading and setting the plant 
upright, is it wrqught into a mortar, to the 
evident prejudice of the plant, whatever wea- 
ther may ensue. 

Consequently^ on a retentive soil, it can- 
not be proper to plant in time of rain, nor, 
in many cases, for a day or two afterwards ; 
nor after a fall of snow, until for several 
days it has entirely disappeared. Whereas, 
on a dry absorbent soil it may be very pro- 
per to plant in time of gentle rains, imme- 
diately after heavy ones, or so soon as the 
snow is melted. 

And, since I have mentioned snow, I 
shall hefe observe, that by reason of it, on 
very bleak mountainous situations, it may 
frequently be impracticable to plant till 
late in the spring. In this case the utmost 
diligence should be used, from the moment 
the work can be set about, till it is finally 
accomplished, by employing a proportion- 
ate number of hands, so as that the plants 
may be got in before vegetation be far ad- 
vanced ; as otherwise success would be ren- 
dered doubtful, not only on account of 
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parching drought in the early part of sum- 
mer, but also that the tender foliage might 
be much injured, nay, entirely blasted, by 
prevailing winds, before the roots begin to 
draw nourishment for their common suste- 
nance. ^ M 

The kinds may also, in some measure, re- ^' 
gulate the season of planting, some vege- 
tating more early than others. But this 
cam only operate in the case of groupings 
for in that of planting in mixture^ it would 
be a very inconvenient matter to go over 
the ground several times ; nor could the 
mixture be so minutely or regularly formed 
as at once. 

In this case; viz. groupings if the nature 
of the season, the soil, and situation, be no 
hindrance, or controul not the planter's in- 

if 

clination of planting each kind at the pro- 
per season^ he should endeavour to have the 
Larch, Elm, Sycamore, Lime, Horse-Ches- 
nut, Mountain-Ash, Birch, Alder, Poplar, 
Willow, &c. planted by the first of March, 
and the Oak, Beech, Ash, Chesnut, Horn- 
beam, &c. by the first of April at farthest. 
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The most proper season for the Cedar, tho 

■Weymouth' Pine, the Spruce, Scotch, and 

Silver Firs, is from the 20th July to the 

end of August, taking advantage of wet or 

' cloudy weather. .These will also generally 

j^ fi^eed well if planted about the end of 

9B ,^^il, and the ensuing summer prove moiet. 

2dly. Manner op performing the 

OPERATION : The plants being prepared 

as directed in Section II. Chapter III. 

brought to the ground and soughed in, and 

the ground being prepared either by the 

plough and harrow, or by the spade, &Q. as 

directed in Section,!, of this Chapter. 

First, the viivture being determined on, 
let the person in charge of the work distri- 
bute the plants by laying each on the pit in 
1 it is to bt^lanted, or if the ground 
ipared by tliq plough only, at the dis- 
* determined on, as nearly as can be 
ed by the eye; having' a person or 
ns to carry plants from the sough. By 
means, the mixture is more perfectly 
?d than when each planter (suppos- 
here are several employed) is left to 
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mix his portion ; nor is his attention diverted 
from the main object, that of planting ^tvelL - 

This practice of niine has been objected 
to, on account that the roots of the plants 
are exposed to the air by being laid singly 
on the ground, perhaps more than if carried 
in the hand or lap in quantity. The ob- 
jection falls to the ground when it is con- 
sidered, that they are no sooner laid down 
than planted. If otherwise, the practice is 
not mine. For my method is this : the 
mixer traverses the ground, w^hich is previ- 
ously divided into convenient portions, from 
side to side before the planters^ and at a dis- 
tance of net)er more than three or four yards. 

Now supposing each planter to take on 
a breadth of eight yards^ and that the trees 
are set at a yard apart, it can never happen 
that more than thirty plants lie before him 
unplanted at a time ; and supposing he and 
his hoy plant fifteen hundred in ten hours^ it 
cannot happen that any one plant lies more 
than ten minutes exposed to the air, and 
consequently cannot be much injured. 
Whereas, by the common practice of carry- 
ing a bundle under the arm, it often hap- 
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pens that a plant is exposed to the air fof 
hours together^ by being jostled, approved, 
and rejected perhaps twenty timefs in seek- 
ing the proper kind for mixture. Thus, it 
is not uncommon to hear a dialogue of this 
kind : " Give me a Larch, boy — no, here's 
one at my back— a Beech.'* '* There's a 
Beech at your foot, father." ^' Well, give 
me an elm.'* " You planted one last; will 
an Ash do ?" *^ Aye — no, John has just put 
in one ; give me an Oak, &c.'* 

By this mode, is the mixture so well 
formed, are the roots of the plants less ex- 
posed ; or, does the operation of planting 
proceed so fast, and with so little confusion 
as in that above stated ? 

Trivial as this matter may seem, it is of 
no small importance — it certainly merits 
our consideration. For, independent of 
the difference of injury done the roots by 
exposure, there is frequently more time 
wasted in looking for, and fixing on the 
plant, than in planting it ; nor is it possible 
the mixture can be so completely formed. 

In the case of groupings or when two or 
three kinds onlt/ compose the mixture^ and 
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when these last are to be planted alterriatdy, 
it will obviously appear, that to carry the 
plants is the most advisable method. What 
has been said above, simply respects planting 
in mixture with many kinds, and each of va- 
rious quantity* But one general rule ought 
to prevail in all cases : expose the roots to 
the air as little as possible, especially if it be 
sharp and frosty* 

Secondly, let the planters follow. And 
from the above it would appear, there are 
two people to be employed together; that 
is, a man to plant, and his bpy or girl to 
hold. 

By the mode of preparation treated of in 
Section I. the pit has been dug several 
months; the surface is encrusted, and per- 
haps covei|^<i with weeds. He first strikes 
the spade downwards to the bottom, two 
or three times, in order to loosen the soil ; 
then poaches it, as if mixing mortar for the 
JMiilder; lifts out a spade fiill, and, if neces- 
sary, two, so as to make ample room for all 
the fibres, without being crowded toge- 
ther ; chops the rotten turf remaining in 
the bottom, and levels the whole. The 
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boy places the plant perfectly upright, an 
inch deeper than when it stood in the nur- 
sery, holds it firm in that position. He 
trindles in the mould gently. The boy gently 
moves the plant, not from side to side, but 
upwards and downward^, until the fibres are 
covered. The man then fills in all the 
mould, and proceeds to chop and poach 
the next pit^ leaving the boy to set the plant 
upright, and tread the mould about it, which 
in stiff wet soil he does lightly^ but in sandy 
or gravelly soil until the surface no longer 
hear the impression of his foot. He has 
now got the pit ready for another plant : the 
boy is also ready with it in his hand. And sq 
forth. 

Thus the business proceeds mechanically: 
neither is the attention of the* one or the 
other diverted from the important point of 
performing his part well^ by studying the less 
important one of mixing ; a matter more ne* 
cessarily dependant on taste, and which can- 
not so much affect the general welfare of the 
plantation. 

In all cases, whei^e the land has been pre-- 
paredy whether by pitting^ ploughing and 
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pitting, or ploughing and harrowing, &c. 
I cannot admit of a deviation from the above 
practice. 

It borders on absurdity, to make a gash, 
in tilled ground, perhaps, and thrust in the 
roots by force ; probably with more trouble 
than by taking out a spadeful, and- inserting 
the plant in such a manner as that the mould 
may be intimately mixt with its fibres; a 
matter of evident utility and benefit, whe- 
ther considered in the light of enabling the 
fibrils more readily to seek pasturage in tlie 
sail, or that thereby they are not so liable 
to be injured by parching drought. For it 
frequently happens, that if the soil is moist 
at the time of planting, in the former case, 
the gash seems to be closed at top, while, in. 
fact, it remains open ; which is shown by 
the first succeeding drought, and if not 
closed; by the consequent languishment or 
death of the tree. 

On very steep hangs which have been 
pitted f the following rule ought to be observ- 
ed in planting : Place the plant in the angle 
formed by the acclivity and surface of the pit ; 
and in finishing, raise the outer margin of ' 
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the pit highest : whereby the plant will stand 
as if on level ground, and the moisture be 
retained in the hollow of the angle, evidently 
to its advantage. 

Thirdly, planting by slity or the fctter T 
as commonly termed. And here I must 
declare, that I am no advocate for this mode. 
It should never be practised except where 
there is no more soil than is absolutely occu- 
pied by the fibres of the herbage which grow 
thereon. Except on turf, it cannot be per- 
formed ; nor should it, if the turf is found 
three inches thick. By the mode of prepa- 
ration already shown, that turf is capable of 
being converted into a proper mould in the 
space of a few months. The expence of 
pitting can never counterbalance the risk of 
success, in the eye of an ardent planter. 

The method is this : Strike the spade at 
random, to the depth of the turf; strike it 
crosswise at the end of this incision, and at 
right angles with it, sloping the spade consi- 
derably outwards in the mouth, so as that 
its handle form an acute angle with the sur- 
face; press the hand towards the ground, 
until the gash is sufficiently opened to re- 
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ceive the roots of the plant without difB- 
culty. Tlie boy then having the stem of 
the plant in his hand, the top inside ofth^ 

» 

arm, and standing opposite, smacks the root 
upon the plate of the spade, draws it gently 
into the gash ; the spade is eased upwards 
until the plant become upright, and then 
is drawn out; the boy holds the stem in 
tliat , position, and treads the turf close 
down. 

Some, before treading down the turf, chop '' 
it, all round the stem of the plant. This is 
an error. It is done with the idea of keep- 
ing the slit from opening in dry weather, by 
which the roots are parched. But they 
are much more so by the opening of many 
slits than one. This objection, in fact, is 
sufficient to do away the practice of slit- 
ting. 

It is imprudent to perform the operation 
o£ slitting if the turf be not in a moist state ; 
as otherwise, it cannot be sO well closed 
down. On all steeps, the plants should be 
placed towards the declivity, that the mois- 
turq. may fall to its roots. That is to say. 
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in planting, the spademan should stand 
uppermost, and the boy or girl undermost 
on the bank ; by which, the plant will be 
inserted at the lower angle of the gash or 
slit. 

Finally, the operation of planting, in what- 
ever manner performed, being of the utmost 
consequence to the immedia)[e and future 
welfare of the tree, too much care can hardly 
be bestowed on it. Nor should he who per- 
forms his part well, if diligent, be chid for 
doing too little. 
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SECTION VI. 

I 

On Sowing Acorns among Planted Forest Trees. 

It is a fact which admits not of doubt, that 
Oaks, sotvn where they are to remain, outdp 
planted ones in growth, and also become the.: 
most' graceful trees, unless the latter be 
headed down to the ground about the third or 
fourth year after planting. If we enquire 
into the cause, it will be found owing to the 
Oak being a tap-rooted plant, bearing ti'ans- 
plantation zvith less patience than most other 
forest-trees, and from the check, it receives 
' in removal, being afterwards* prone to grow 
crooked in the stem, and squat in the head. 
Those who are advocates for planting ra-^ 
ther than spwing Oaks, endeavour to obviate 
these objections thus : Tapping in the nur- 
sery ; by which their roots, ever after, have a 
horizontal tendency ; nor are liable to injury 
by insinuating themselves downward into 
bad soil ; and a plentiful planting of nurses, 
<o draw them upright, preventing the neces-? 
sity of heading down. 
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<i^^tfr without afterwards being headed dotvn, 
to C9.use them to push a stranger stents 

And it 'i%i a.hgppy circumstance, that by 
simply heading dowfif ^nd. previously, tapping. 
in thcnur^ery^ planted' Oiksj in. mx>st« caaes^ 
c^rne. little short of softm ones. Eor, it is 
fre^UQRtly very; difficult, to^ rear. a> field of 
sowmOnks;: the. seed) beingr so much a^preyi 
to^ mice aod .other vermin^ 

However,. that the planter mdy have it in 
his choice v^nd be enabled, to take advantage 
of? every* favawrable. circumstance,. I will 
Iwriefty ^set' forth .myi own practice of sowing; 
afiorns : among planted timber of all kinds9> 
and; of, which the Oak made a part. For I: 
bold; it advisable, in order to rear: this valu- 
able tree, tliat both: methods be practised in 
the samei fields . provided well ripened^ heal- 
thy^ seed caw jbe p^'ocured. 

The acorns may either be sown the second 
or th$ third seaaonv after) the field has been 
planted. 

This is. advisable^ first,, that the planted 
ti:eesflsiay be established in the soil, and begin 
toaffbrd shelter to the sown' ones as they 
rise ; . andj secondly, that, , a& many of the 
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planted trees will fail, by sowing their />iV^ 
with acorns unnecessary expence in beeting 
may be saved. But, later than the third 
season after plantings unless the situation is 
very bleak, and the planted trees are making 
little progress, it would be imprudent to 
sow ; since, particularly if the soil be rich, 
the sown plants might be drawn up too weak, 
or be choaked by the planted ones. 

The only necessary implement for this 
business is the hand mattock. The handle is 
eighteen inches long ; the head about fifteen, 
having one end resembling an adze, four in- 
ches broad in the face, and the other a pick, 
about ten inches ifi length, tapering, and 
sharpened at the point. It resembles a to^ 
mahawk with the face of the axe reversed, 
so as to cut at right angles with the handle. 

The season for sowing is, all the month of 
April. Three mits are to be sown in each 

■ 

patch. I have been accustomed to place 
the patches at from twenty-four to thirty 
feet asunder each way, according to the qua- 
lity of the soil, and probability of success. 
Also, varying. the distance for the sake of 
sowing in a formerly made pity out of which 
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a planted tree had died. But, as I have ne- 
ver sown acoriis on a bad soil or much ex- 
posed situation/ in this case I would rather 
advise that the distance from patch to patch 
be xvithin twenty feet. 

Proceed thus : With the broad end of the 
mattock, pare off the turf, weeds, &c. as 
thin as possible, which throw aside ; with 
the pick end, stir the soil to its full depth if 
less than nine or ten inches, and to the ex- 
tent of a foot diameter ; make three holes 
as with a dibble^ using the handle for this 
purpose, three inches deep, and six apart ; 
in each drop an acorn, and close them with 
the foot. And so on, until the sowing be 
completed. 

About midsummer, let the field be gone 
over, and all the patches, whether the plants 
have then appeared or not, be cleaned of 
weeds, &c. By the middle or end of May 
ibllowing, the plants will all have co'me up. 
Clean the patches at this time, and also 
about midsummer. Next March, go over 
4he f^eld ; single out the best plant in each 
-patch; take the others carefully up, arid 
carry them to the nursery. 
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The further itreatment of the smm^Gaks, 
when different from that of piimted ones> 
wUl be found in the succeeding ^Sections 0C 
this Chapter. 
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SECTION VII, 

Sx) far as respects Iceeping the ground 'wifli 
the hoe, where practicable, or otherwise de^ 
stroying noxious plants, as whins, btoonci, 
bramble, fern, &c. till the trees are «sta*- 
Wished, and fairly overtop them ; ako, bett^ 
ing, or filling up of vacancteis, &c. k the 
subject of this Section. 

1^^ Of keeping the ground with 
THE HOE. That, by doing so, the trees, in 
most cases, reap infinite advantage from the 
practice, cannot be disputed. But, in txttn- 
sive plantingy the expence is generally an 
insurmountable obstacle. However, there 
are some instances where even prudence 
forbids the practice. These are, light sandy 
or gravelly steeps, and in all cases wh«re 
^/iVj9/«w^m^ is performed. 
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No doiibt, by cultivating vegetables, as 
potatoes, cabbages, carrots, &c. amongst the 
trdes, 'where the soil is good and adapted to 
the prirpose, the expence of keeping the 
'ground clean may be more than defrayed. 
But who will dispute, that to keep the 
ground equally clean, te^//AoM^ growing these 
cro^s, would be more atfvanlageous to the 
'timber tree^s ? 

It may not be difficult tp prove, that, in 
many instances, instead of the timber crop 
t)eing betiefitedj it is impoverished by the cul- 
ture of Vcfgetables ; which, through niggard- 
liness, for want of manure, and by being too 
long ^persisted ift, frequently operates much 
more to its injury, than if the ground were 
suffered to run wild with i^eds. 

Yet, when performed with discretion^ the 
practice of growirtg vegetables among plant-^ 
ed timber is highly commendable. In this 
case, thfe limbet is the jprincipal, and the 
vegetables the second 4ry object ^ otherwise, 
the practice is riot founded in reason. I 
would have the subject viewed in this light : 
Grow so many vegetables onk/ among the 
trees as you think will defriy.th6 ekpenCe 
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of hoeing, &c. This is the safet side of 
error. 

And who, with all his heart, would be- 
stow a portion of ground on the cultivation 
t>( timber, and afterwards say to himself : *' I 
have done wrong, the ground will produce 
good vegetable crops ; I don't much care for 
the trees, they will fight their w^ay ; I have 
a mind to make the most of the land, and 
will have it fully cropped with vegetables," 
5f c. ? 

No : either stub the trees up at once, leave 
them to nature, or bestow a rational culture 
on diem. But be assured, that, by the lat- 
ter, whatever may be the quality of the 
soil in question, they can be replaced by no 
crop whatever tlii||t will ultimately pay so well 
for the trouble. 

How longthis trouble, namely, of hoeing, 
&c. should be continued, is discretionary ; 
but whoever practiseth it to the fourth year^ 
renders the plants a manifest service, and 
which, by their after-progress, they will 
amply reward. Cropping with vegetables 
should not be persisted in beyond this time. 
The roots of the trees will now begiil 
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to run, and might be injured by digging 
and preparing the ground for the vegetable 
crop. 

iidly. Destroying noxious weeds, as 
whins, broom, bramble, &c. until the trees 
are established and overtop them, is emi- 
nently useful. This, however, is subject to 
restrictions. 

In sheltered situations, the whole ground is 
to be cleared of these plants. Not so in 
bleak exposures. Their presence here is 
even desirable. A young growth of whins, 
broom, &c. rushing up with the timber 
crop, act the part of nurses completely. But 
here observe^ the pits, or a space of eighteen 
inches around the trees, is to be kept clear ; 
retaining such whins, broom, &c. o?ily, as 
are placed in the centre of the intervals : 
thus forming, as it were, a mixt plantation 
of timber, whins, and broom ; the latter, by 
the shelter they afford, evidently operating 
to the benefit of the trees. 

But the reader is particularly requested to 
discriminate here, that errors may be avoid- 
ed. The points for consideration are, whe- 
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ther,in all probability, kccbrdihgt6 situatioti, 
the trees will be benefited by the shelter af- 
forded as above, until they are established 
5n the soil ; or, whether they wiH not rather 
stistiin i^ufry by the whirls Or brdony^ 
through luictViance of growth, 'inilpoverigh'- 
ing thfeir pastui'e. 

In the first case, the rule is, ke^p tlte tree 
so far clekr, that at iio time, in the 'rfiost 
severe gale of w'ind, its top or bfa'rtches be 
xvhipt by the iVhihs or broom ; ifid iii the 
second, go over and cle&r the Whole grbtfrid 
Annually, untilifey thetrees bVerfopping and 
overshadowing them, they become So weak- 
ened ill git>wrti, as to be of no farther injury 
\o the timber ci^o^. 

And for this puVpose, my practice hai 
been, to perform the ojJeratibn in April, 
Svhen the weeds are just taking their spring 
growth, and full bf s^p ; using the spade 
titofiej Jitevibusly well iharpehld\ for the sake 
of facility : and it is surprising W^hat prbgresi 
k diligfehl person will niakte. The jilints 
are britiie, beihg full of sap ; the sjpade, bjr 
' the Width bf its iriblith, takes oh a good 
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t>re^dth '; and the tposition 'the 'petBOn sttinds 
<ih, when chopping^ is less irksome than h 
nvoilW be, by ^sifig-kny twh^r tool. 

It may be necees&iy toJrerti*:fc, thdt, if 
*the weeds, &€• ^are not cut ahiiually "from 
ith^ begJftriJf^, or 4X. most ^^ry Secohd 'sfeaf- 
«0n, perhtips the ^tide Wijght hdt be ^ec- 
tual ; a?nd tofise^iu^ttfly-, a -^rtakr ^Xpeiicfe 
-ittigfrt be kicifffed by fhe oecesshy <<tf Asing 
^hie whin-tf«e or tiU-hbdk. Of this, I hKvk 
liatd Jpi<oof -suffiicieflt 16 detei^kie rtie in ftrih- 
•lowii^g the <above ^tftdtice. 

Besides IvWtis, IWoom^ bramble, brtar, &c. ; 
\ti many d6ils, feins rise texAriandy, a*d, if 
not ^estroyedi, clwak th* trees. Wiiere (his 
is ^e case^ the plantatioh shocild be |jone 
over aft least tw^ice in the coHrte of each 
siimnlief, \intil ^e plants are no more liable 
to injury ; and the pits, or a »pacte around 
the t^ete is 4bove> shouM be cteared ; using, 
for this piirpose, ^e ^semicitcular weed'hook. 

Fiiiaily, Afte^ bestbvi^ing thte expellee aiAd 
trouble df plantlftg, fefteing, and the netesi- 
sary ac^otripamhftents, \eitk'holdings (6^ a 
few seasons, the farther trijling expehce of 
keeping the plants clear and unincumbered 
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by noxious weeds, of any kind, until they 
rise " superior to them all/' would seem t0 
ill become him. who is at all anxious for the 
welfare of his plantations, 
^ 2dlj/. Beeting or filling up of VAr 
CANCIES occasioned by the death of planted 
trees, that there may be an equal crop on 
the ground, is an indispensable duty. 

It not unfrequently happens, however, 
tliat, by too implicit an obedience to that 
duty, much money, and thousands of trees, 
are wasted. How often do we see two 
plants rising within a few inches of each 
othet ! This is occasioned by impatience. 
To plant this year, arid beet the next, borders 
on folly ; unless the ground be kept with 
the hoe, or that the place of every tree be 
distinguished, so as to ascertain whether it be 
dead or alive. 

And this alone is a sufficient reason for 
keeping tlie pits clear, as above, on all rough 
surfaces. Nor would the expence, in general, 
equal that of putting in unnecessary plants, 
independent of the advantage the crop would 
reap by being kept clear. 

But if this is not the case, and in all in- 
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^dit)ceso£ slit plantings the third or fourth 
year should arrive before a general revision 
or beeting take place. By this time, the 
plants will be, visibly^ either in a dead or 
flourishing state ; for it frequently happens 
tihat many of the deciduous kinds, particu- 
larly if placed in a bleak situation, or if the 
first summer prove dry, will die down to the 
ground, push weakly the second season, and 
vigorously the third. By this time, also, the 
sown Oaks vvill have made their appearance, 
and, perhaps, will have supplied the place of 
many dead plants. 

However, by the fourth year, the planta- 
tion should be gone over and Jilled upy that 
the crop may rise regularly in all p^rts, and 
thsit the beeted plants be not drawn up too 
weak, or be choaked by the others. 

It may be unnecessary to observe, that, 
where pitting is practicable, the pits should 
be made the preceding summer, as directed 
in Section I. of this Chapter, that the ground 
may undergo the operation of fallowing : an 
article the more obviously necessary for for- 
warding the growth of the plants, so as they 
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mftyovortafce the other^A in gfowtbv^andafK 
tgiTm9xdt\eep g^ce with. them*, if possible* 

And. here Ii caqnot! avoid reroarking the 
almost, universal eiros wjiich px€i^U\in be^t- 
ingi with large plants^ in»al} c^j§es^ that the 
plantation may more immodiatelyi appear 
complete. Gould' we^ stifle prejudice, and 
appeal to impartiality^ noTi dpse« our/ eyes^ 
from ,the. light: which iso.foreibly. be^ii^&tupon* 
theii)^ we -would I at once disco vfir^ tbati this> 
namelyi, pUuntingi/^^£|)lants> notonly c/s<^y, 
occasions beatings at. allj but^ inithis: ca^se;,, 
renders it necessary for many successiyje- 
yeais. 
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SECTION Villi 

On Pruning. 

N[q, part of the . qulture; , of tim|:(^, is nctpre. 
iipportant than that of I^rufling,. Th^t we 
may be enabled to follow^ the subject, clearly^ 
and bestow due attention oip valuable iA^iyir 
dvials, let us proceed with, 

1st. The Oak. And, as al^pady hinted^ 
planted Oaks ^ewcrcf/Zy require. to he headed 
rfott;?£. about the second, cf t^^i^^ year after, 
pla^t^i^, I. say ggnfrally^ iot whq in ma4T. 
nes§ wp^d head, dayfn a, plant, evidently^ 
t|irivic^g> and forn[^if^g^ fpi; a /wT^Aff- /rd^ .^ lv\ 
sp^dk^ing^.of h€(idmg.dowfip I aIlu4e.to bush^f, 
ox, pl^a^§. so distorted . i^ji tlie, sljem, that tUey^ 
w^ljl .not, if left to najuye^ \ hastily acqui^rft aj^i 
upright, tendency, ai;\d^. co^se<Jue^^ly;^^ight 
disappoip.^ our best washes, ojf. seeing them 

speedily shoot foi;tb foi; - tiph^^c o^i i^^^gWji 
tude. 

Therefore, to remedy tl^ .d^i^pt^ the. tlujdlj 
season after plantij;ig, by whi^^h time the 
pUpt^ vyillj.l^ve made good ropts^ apd.be. 
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established in the soil, go over the field, and 
head down, to within two inches of the sur- 
face, every Oak of the above description ; 
making clean wounds with a sharp knife. 
Such plants as have a good leader, and clean 
smooth stem, are not to be touched ; and 
most of the sown Oaks will come under this 
description. The season for performing this 
operation, is November or March. 

The plants thus treated will push vigo- 
rously the ensuing season ; and about mid- 
summer, they should be looked over, and 
divested of all but two of the strongest shoots, 
by simply rubbing off the others with the 
finger. Two shoots are retained, in case of 
accidents, until March following ; at which 
time, the weakest, and also any other trifling 
ones that may have issued in consequence of 
rubbing off those in the preceding sunimer, 
are to be lopped clean off by the stem. 

At midsummer next following, the plants 
are again to be looked over ; and whatever 
spray may have issued from the incisions, 
displace with the finger. 

Henceforth, the plants will require no 
more attention on tliis score, but will be- 
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come fine single-stemraed trees; and must 
be treated, along with the sown plants, as 
follows :-*- 

Encourage a leader^ hy shortening every 
branch which seems to rival the stem to about 
.two-thirds of its length. These are hot to 
be lopped off by the bole, but shortened at 
some convenient twig or lateral, which may 
become an inferior leader to the branch ; to 
the intent that the trunk may be strengthened 
in its annual progress, by the retention of 
branches, which, although they serve to de^ 
tain the sap, may not, by their strength or 
luxuriance, operate to weaken the main stem 
or leader of the tree. 

The whole art of pruning and training 
timber centers here. The stem is not to 
be smoothed up like a May-pole, by being 
divested of every twig and branch without 
discrimination ; nor is the top to be let grow 
as, or be formed into, a bush, without being 
thinned. There is a medium, and to hit on 
this medium is all that is required in the 
formation of beautiful and stately timber. 
Nor is it necessary to exercise the knife 
jnuch, or lop a single branch by the bole, 
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unlesB decayed or broke by accident. All that 
is necessary i$ shortening strong branches, 
such as, in any considerable degree, seeoi 
to cope with the stem. 

And this must be persevered in so long 

;as the intention is to produce straight timber : 

t * 

First) By aid of light ladders^ after the plant 
skods beyond reach itova the ground^ until 
of sufficient strength to bear a boy or other 
light person ; Secondly, By a person mount* 
ing the tree with a light sharp bill, podket 
saw, and knife. These are all the imple^ 
ments necessary; and if the pruning is n<H 
negiecled, but p«foniied, as it ought to be^ 
every second or third season, the amputation 
pf no bratich bigger thaist the wrist or ankle 
will become necessary. 

The bill should have a light haodle of three 
or four feet, and is to be used in shortenii^ 
the di^nt extremities of branches not suf- 
• ficiently strong to support a person's weight 
The saw and knife are to be employed in 
shortening branches witliin reach, and taking 
clean oflf by the bole, to the depth of the b^ri, 
all accidentally broken or bruised stumps; 
w^ing the saw for ^mput&iingi and the knif^ 



for ■afterguards smoofhirig the edges of the batk, 
and/flc^ bf the wound. Of this, see fiirth^r 
in Secti'on X. 6i t!his thapter. Btkt bbsferVe, 
thit i4o fofm^ly lopped bt sihortented braAdliv 
hiving a twig or lateral t6 lead on its jgtoMh; 
comfes iintiter the d6ttoittiiiation of i IstiiWji. 

Ift hdWevfeif, Ihte extremity of any sudl 
briiifeh elxhiblt the A|)pearatitete bf d'eta]^ bt 
Abhificalioh, let it bte but back tb the ij^fich 
or to the nfexf tWig or lat^ril thetebh ; 
smbothing it in the manhfer as abbVe. And 
if it be corrupted below nil tfi^ twins', let it 
Bfe .taken off by the bble; aS; iii that ciase, 
it coihe^ Under the title, irid wbuld soon 
put on the appearance of a stump. 

From this vie.\V^ of the Subject, it is pte- 
siittled the Intdligent reader vVill filid na 
difiibulty lit Pi-uning and Training the Oak 
ill the character of straight tirn'bkr j rtbr, if 
the operation i^ regiilaHy pterfdrrned, sb asf 
thdt the trees at no tihie be suffered to Km 
into confusion bf shoots, arid if they stand 
it proper distances in respect to each other,* 
(as will be fully explained in the hext Sec-^ 
tion,) will he find the b|)feratibn perplexing 
or tedious. 
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I come now to Pruning and Training the 
Oak in the character of crooked timber* 

It may be necessary to observe, first, that 
from the natural inclination of the plant 
in question, there certainly will be less difr 
ficulty in training it in a crooked than 
straight position, provided a sufficiency of 
room be allowed. Secondly, that detached 
or hedge-row trees, those standing on the 
borders pf plantations, or in open wpods, 

« 

rather than in close groves or thickets, are 
most proper for this purpose. And thirdly, 
we ought not to deem trees of from twenty 
to thirty years of age, too 9I4 for being thus 

trained. 

« 

Producing cuts fitted for ribs or knees ^ is 
the chief object here ; and, to accomplish 
which, if we follow and improve the dic- 
tates of nature, will require little trouble or 
expencc. That these knees, &c, be of the 
best quality, is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to the ship-builder and mariner. 
Being produced from sound wood of the 
trunk, rather than brittle wood of the ex- 
tremities, will encrease their strength ?tn4 
enhance their value^ 
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All the art requisite for this purpose is, 
to alter the position of the stem or leader, 
by substituting in its place a side bough, 
from time to time, according to the pro- 
gress of the plant, the siz^ of the bend or 
knecj and the posture of the succeeding 
bough intended for a leader. The care 
consists in making clean and handsome 
wounds, and preventing mortification by the 
application of plaister, &c. of which sfie Sec- 
tion X. 

1 do not presume that every oak tree is 
to be, or may be converted to this use ; nor 
even that a tree which is niturally fitted 
for ribs is. to be trained for knees^ or the 
contrary. But rather, that the natural bends 
be as little constrained as possible ; taking 
advantage of such turns only as will evidently 
answer the purpose, whether of ribs or knee§. 
And it will also frequently occur, that a bot- 
tom cut, both long and straight, and several 
knees, &c, may be had of the same tree* 

It would now appear, that, to the. ma- 
nager of an oak wood, four important points 
for consideration present themselves; viz. 
1st. Whether there is a demand for crooked 
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timber i 3c|. Wbiether the probability of a 
demand ; 3d. What demand for straight tixu- 
ber ; and 4tl)ly, Selecting ai^d classing the 
trees, according to the purpose they will 
most obviously answer. This, however, i^ 
to be understood of neglec^ted trees wliicb 
have been planted many years; as I coo- 
ceive k quite pcacticable to form lately^ 
planted young trees for any o(, the purposes 
above stated* 

Thus, changing any particular branch, 
which forms a proper &m^, into .the principal 
leader, by stopping die stem so as that this 
inferior branch be placed immediately undet 
the amputation ; the new leader will soon 
after incline upwards, put forth lateral 
branches^ and afford an opportunity of re- 
peating the formation of another bend^ &c. 

In pursuing this object, however^ care 
should be taken to reverse the bend or knee 
each time, lest the tree, by losing. its pro))er 
poise, become subject to injury, orbe throwji 
dowiv by high winds. This should also be 
attended to in the case of its standing among 
other trees, that it take i]^ot* up unnecessary 
room. 
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But, in preparing ymng trees for this pur- 
pose, it becoitie^ necessary to devisrte fr(jf^ 
the rules^ above sttaCed^ of shortetting all 
branches which seem to rival the stem, znA 
lopping none by the bole. All stronghttttKhes^ 
except those iinfeDded to 1^ eb^ivged into 
leaders, should be cut clean away ; as other- 
wise, dioy might retard tlie progress of the 
new leader, wbichy by its boriseoMal positiotr, 
cannot be supposed to draw nourisfement so 
^^ctually as if growing upright. Stnuft 
branches may be lef^, however, oiv the steni ; 
as* it is not probable they will push shoote to 
ii<ijare the lead'er, in the m^n^Y the laterals 
of shortened, stronger branched rA'ight* 

Here I speak of trees under thirty years 
old ; awd I hold it to be particularly Injuri- 
dus to lop branches by the bole from plants 
of greater age. If wounds on the trunk 
are not skin^ned ovei^, and comiplefely healed 
white zV is cleani and smooth, they do not so 
readily heal a^fterwards; This is peculiar to 
the Oak, and other raugh bmried trees ; whil4 
the Beech, asnd otHev smoothisr barked planti^ 
will bear to be pruned Od tflie- bole, with: oc^ual 
propriety, at a gmacet age. 
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This matter, however, should be regulated 
by the state of health the plant is in ; judging 
by its vigour, whether, in all probability, it 
has strength sufficient speedily to cicatrize 
the wound. 

But it may be necessary to observe, that 
if young trees are properly kept in training 
for this purpose, the necessity of lopping 
strong branches by the bole will rarely hap- 
pen ; for, shortened branches become twigs 
in a few years, if a proper leader be encou- 
raged. And this should be done for some 
twenty or thirty years, or until the trunk 
hath acquired strength sufficient to support 
the head^ after being laid in a horizontal po- 
sition. 

adly. The Elm.^ I have already observed 
of this plant, (Chap. I. Sect. Ill,) that, 
if dllowed room, its propensity is to grow 
crooked, resembling the Oak in form, &c. 
and may therefore, in many cases, be ap^ 
plied to the purposes of ship and boat 
building. (Observe, I speak of the rough- 
Jeaved, or Scotch Elm.) Therefore, what 
has been advanced above, on pruning and 
training the Oak, will equally apply to the 
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Elm. It IS even frequently necessary to 
head down new planted trees, which are 
anywise stinted, in the same manner; not 
only of Elm, but of Beech, Ash, Sycamore, 
&c. Wherefore, to prevent repetitions, the 
reader is requested to observe, that all lately 
planted trees which are not resinous^ and 
which are hidebound, or stinted, should be 
headed down to the ground, as the only 
effectual means of recovery. 

They are afterwards to be carefully gone 
over and divested of the superfluous shoots, 
as directed above for Oaks. 

Although the Elm is found useful in na- 
val architecture, particularly for keels of 
small ships; and ribs, knees, &c. of boats 
and other craft, we ought not, from this 
circumstance, to think of training it for 
that purpose, except in situations where the 
Oak cannot be easily reared. Training it as 
straight timber, for the Pump-maker, the 
Carpenter, the Millwright, &c. will be 
found profitable in all districts of the coun- 
try ; and to render it the more valuable, 
every possible care should be taken to pre- 
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Tent blemishes. in the trunks whetJier out^- 
ward scar» or inwaxd shakes^ 

For tkb purpo^ej the tiee sbcnistdt as much 
as p^sfbte, be kept in a cam€cd shape. 
The head dwHild be kept light by sKwt- 
ciung^ not emiwly remolding the str(ms 
boQgba; the stem stren^gtheoed by the re« 
tentiioa; of all healthy bcaacfaes which ^ve 
been shortened, tbat the sap be detained; 
and may circulate more freely. Thus, we 
may put it out of liie buyer's power to say, 
" this has been a tpp-heu^y fifee^ %% all 
shaken ; I cannot a^Scml so niivck for, itj' &€«. 

3^y. The B££ca will inb 90 ca^e admit 
of being tiaiaed otlkerwise than uprighi ; 
Bor is thei;e a valuable purpoic tO' w^hicb its 
timber can be a{>{died^ where it ia n.ot ce^ 
qi^ired to be straight: and) it ia a happy 
circumaitancet that it adoaits^ of being, tmined 
in tbis^ position with ^eat facility., In the 
4'haracter of ship*- timber,, il3 is i^equined of va^ 
kngjdi,,e5ice^dingly ^tcaiglit, affld f«ee ktm 
a«iy kiadi of blemish^ 

SfQm> what has alceady been adva^iced, it 
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is presumed^ the reader may pretty clcariy 
comprehend the subject of Prutiing. Of 
the above, and alt other deciduous forest- 
trees, suffice it to say,, ^y are to he trained 
according to the purpose for which they 
may be intended ; whether for ship-timber, 
lor the purpose of husbandry, manu£a,ctures, 
or for und^rwoodl 

BMy. Th£ . Li^scH. Thia tree, in fevr 
iaista^ces, re<|uires Pruning. Like all the 
resinous tribe, its tendency is upwaisds ; 
but it differs from others in this particular : . 
that if the leader, from accident, be broken 
or maimed, it will push a fresh one, evea at 
a great age. 

It frequently pushes twin leaders, and< in 
this case, the testis to be retained, and the 
other destroyed jf not by removing, but by 
^wtening-it nmr to the extremity. The 
stem thus singled, will grow vigorously, and' 
the shortened tivin will soon assume the ap^ 
pearaiice of a side bough. 

It will also sometimes happen, that when^ 
a tree loses its leader by accident, ane^ 
l^ranch will assume^ and perhaps two wilt 
strive for the ascendancy. In this case. 
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bends, well fitted for ribs or inees, are formed ; 
which shows that this valuable plant, by aid 
of a little trouble, may easily be trained for 
ship-timber. A happy circumstance, since 
the wood is foUnd little, if at all, inferior ta 
Qak. 

ethly. The Scotch, Spruce, and Sil- 
ver Firs, &c. None of these require any 
other Pruning than keeping their sterna 
single, when they happen to push twin 
leaders, the strongest of which is invaria- 
bly to be retained. This is to be uader- 
stood of trees standing in a close planta* 
tion, or in groups ; but, in the character 
of detached trees, it may be necessary to 
shorten the extremities ,of such branches as 
grow long and slender, and which are un- 
able to support their own weight; inas- 
much, as they will frequently, if in good 
soil, push vigorously on all sides, to the de- 
triment of the leader. 

But it can never be proper to lop the 
branch of a Fir-tree by the bole. From 
the resinous juice which follows the tool at 
any season ,of the year, all wounds become, 
and continue to be, blemishes. When it 
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becomes necessary to remove a branch that 
is doing injury to plants around it, the best 
method is to shorten it back to the last pair 
of laterals or wings ; the remaining part will 
iBOon decay, rot, and drop off. 

Ithly, The season of Pruning young 
plants, or lopping of small branches, may 
generally be the year round. For large 
boughs, that is, of the size of the arm or 
leg, &c. the fall of the leaf is the most eligi- 
ble time; because, at this time, the wounded 
part does not crack, nor the edges of the 
bark shrivel or rag so much as in the spring 
or summer months. In spring also, and 
early in summer, many kinds are apt to 
bleed ; and the wounds of large branches, in 
that cas^, do not easily heaj, 
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SECTION IX. 

On Thinning. 



This subject is of equal importance with 
that of the preceding Section* Pruning and 
Thinning should go hand in hand ; and if 
the latter be judiciously performed^ the 
former will be rendered the less necessary j 

Thinning, however, is liable to restric- 
tions, according to local circumstances, the 
situation of neighbouring plants, their va- 
lue, and the value of the plants to be thin- 
ned out. This value may be considered in 
a twofold sense, as useful timber ; as nurses. 

But in Thinnings the consideration which 
should, in all cases, predominate, is, to cut 
for the good of the timber to be left, re- 
gardless of the value of the thinnings. For, 
unless for the purpose of filling up vacan- 
cies, if we haVe it in our choice to leave a 
good, and take away a bad plant, or kind ; 
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and if it b0 necessary that one of the two 
fall, by leaving which of them shall we do 
most justice to the laudaWe intention of rear- 
ing timber for our own, or the good of 
posterity ? 

Biit, in order to prevent unnecessary repe-^ 
titions, and that the object may be more 
clearly followed, let us proceed with, 

lit. Thinning op mixt Plantations, 
And here, removing the nurses is tlie first 
chject which generally claims attention* 
This, however, is to be cautiously and gra* 
dually performed ; otherwise, the inten-» 
tion of nursing might be thwarted. If the 
situation is much exposed, it will be prudent 
to retain more nurses, although the pianta^ 
iion should be rather crowded, than when it 
is sheltered. In no case, however, should 
the nurses be suflfered to ^overtop or toh^ 
the plants intended for a timber crop i and 
for this reason : in bleak situations, and 
when, perhaps, a certain nurse-plant can 
hardly ,be spared with pMpriety, it may 
sometimes be necessary to bar€ ent side <>f 
branches entirely.— At a subseqiteiit thin* 
fim^y such plants are first to be removed { 
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and then those which, from tlieir situation, 
may be dispensed with. 

At what period of the age of the planta- 
tion all the nurses are to be remdved, can- 
not be easily determined ; and indeed, if 
the nurses are chiefly composed of Larches, 
k may with propriety be said, they should 
never be totally removed while any other 
kinds remain. For, besides that this plant 
is admirably calculated to compose part of 
a beautiful mixture with other kinds^ it is 
excelled by few, perhaps none, as a timber 
tree. 

But, when the nurses are formed of infe- 
rior kinds, such as the Mountain Ash and 
Scotch Fir, they should generally all be re- 
moved by the time the plantation arrives 
to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, that 
the timber trees be not drawn up too weak 
and slender. 

Before this time,^ it may probably be ne- 
cessary to thin out part of the other kinds. 
The least valuable, and worst thriving plants 
are objects of the first choice, provided their 
removal cause no blank or chasm ; but in 
this case, namely, to fill up a vacancy, they 
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are to be suffered to stand till the next, of 
Other subsequent revision. 

At what distance of time this revision 
should tiflce place, cannot v^eHbe previously 
determined ; but it had better be too soon 
than too late : from two to five years may, 
perhaps, with propriety, be fixed as the ex- 
tremes, which may be regulated by differ- 
ence of situation, the state of health, or age 
of the plantation in question. 

But one invariable rule ought to prevail 
in all cases, and in all situations. Suffer 
no plant to overtop or whip another i keep 
the extremities of all side branches just 
touching one another; pay respect to the dis-- 
tance of the tops, not the roots of the trees : 
for some kinds require more head*room than 
others ; nor do all trees rise perpendicular, 
even on level or sheltered ground, to their 
foots. 

In respect of the ftml distance to which 
trees, standing in a mixt plantation, should 
be thirmedy it is hardly possible to prescribe 
rules : circumstances must determine, MiTie- 
tlier they are to be isuffered to stand till full 
grown ; which kinds the soil seems best to 

M 
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suit; that some kinds require more head- 
room than others ; whether tlie surface be 
flat or elevated ; and whether the situation 
be exposed or sheltered, are all points of 
particular consideration* 

But, if the plants are pruned and trained 
from infancy, and according to the direc- 
tions given in the last Section, the rule above 
stated, of sufiering no plant to whip another, 
and keeping the extremities of the side 
boughs just touching^ will prevent a waste of 

useful land. 

2d. Grouped Plantations., And here, 
two queries occur : Whether the plantation 
be simply grouped ? or, Whether it be mixt 
with nurses^ with the intention of being after- 
wards grouped ? 

In the first case, it should be kept rather 
thick than otherwise, in youth ; that the trees, 
nuy, as it were, nurse one another. But, 
from the time it hath arrived to the height 
of from ten to twenty feet, according to soil 
and situation, due attention should be paid 
to regular thinning ; that the trees may not 
be rendered unfit for any useful purpose for 
which they may be ultimately intended. 
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In the second case, the treatment is similar 
to that of mixt plantations until the nurses 
are removed ; with this difference, that the 
plants which are ultimately to form the group 
must, from the beginning, be regarded as 
the crop ; and the nurses, whether * cotti*- 
posed of one or more kinds, must be consr- 
dered and treated as temporary trees, ren- 
dered subservient, and, in due time, giving 
place to the others ; from which time, groups 
ed plantations of Oak, Elm, Beech, &c. are 
to be thinned according to the rules above 
stated. But, t 

3rf/y. Plantations of Scotch Fir re* 
quire a different management. The trees 
will need no other pruning than keeping 
the leader single : and to make them shoot 
taU, and push few side boughs in infancy, 
the plantation should be kept much thicker 
than any of the above, for the first ten or 
fifteen years ; proportionably so afterwards, 
though in a less degree ; observing to cut 
out all plants which have lost their leader t 
by accident, because such will never regain 
them so as afterwards to become stately tim-* 
ber. 
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Care m\ist al$o be taken to prevent whip- 
ping ; nor should the j^antation be thinned 
much at any time, lest havock should be 
made by prevailing winds, which many, 
through inadvertency, have experienced. 
And this precaution becomes the more ne* 
eessaxy, inasmuch as Scotch Firs, intended 
for useful timber, should never he planted 
except in exposed situations and on thin 
soil. 

It may be worthy of remark, however, 
that after a certain period^ that is, by the 
time the plantation arrifses at the age of fifty 
or sixty years, it will be proper to thin more 
freely^ in order to harden the timber ; and 
that, then, this may be done vnth less risk 
pf danger, from the strength the trees will 
now have acquired, than at any prior period, 
provided it be done gradually. 

4//f/y. Plantations of Spruce should 
be kept muph thinner than those of Scotch 
Firs. This becomes necessary from the na- 
ture of the plant ; it being apt to grow more 
coniform than the preceding, and likewisci 
to assume a very sickly appearance, if it en- 
joy not a freedom of space. Nevertheless^ 
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for encouragement of an upright growth^ 
and that the plants may not shoot too much 
to side branches, they should be confined to 
moderate distance in youth ; increasing it as 
they advance in age and size. 

Finally, Let the exposed margins of all 
young plantations be kept thicker than other 
parts t in proportion to the degree exposed, 
ajge of the plants, tenderness of the kinds, 
&c. ; and, let the frequency of thinning, and 
also the distance of the respective plants, 
be determined by the general vigour of the 
plantation. 
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SECTION X. 

On the Treatmtnt of Wounds, Bruises, and oilier. Cu" 

suaUies. 

t 

l$t. Of Wounds in Pkuning. By the 
system of pruning set forth in Section VIIL 
it is shewn, tliat lopping of strong branches 
becomes not necessary ; and that all zvoundingy 
in pruning, should be performed on^ or to- 
wards the extremities of boughs which have 
inferior laterals to partake of, and divert their 
luxuriance of growth from injuring the stem 
or leader. It is also shewn, that, from this 
mode, little ill is to be apprehended, and 
consequently, that the treatment of such 
wounds is simple. True ; and so much the 
better for the plant and the . interest of its 
owner. Such wounds require no other at- 
tention than being lopped clean off with a 
sharp knife or bill ; and, if the saw is used, 
being afterwards smoothed with the knife. 

And it were to be wished, for the sake of 
much timber, which otherwise might have 
been rendered more valuable, that wounds 
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of another description had been unnecessary^ 
or had never been inflicted • 

I here allude to the necessity of lopping 
by the bole, all stumps, &c. occasioned by 
formerly injudicious pruning, and the wan- 
ton folly of those who lop large branches by, 
or near to the stem, when simply shortening 
them at a proper distance would answer a 
better purpose. But, since it becomes ne- 
cessary, to clear formerly-injured trees, of 
stumps, &c. in order to prevent farther de- 
cay, it also becomes our duty to follow the 
most rational and simple mode of treat- 
ment. 

With this view, I shall briefly observe, 
that, whenever it becomes necessary tojop 
a stump by the bole, or to shorten any branch 
larger than the wrist or ankle ; in the former 
case, the wound should be to the quick, 
that IS, to the level of the bark on the stem 
at least ; and in the latter, obliquely across 
the branch, so as, from its position, to pre- 
vent moisture from lodging : being careful 
to prevent laceration, by notching the bark 
underneath, before the amputated part fall 
down, CMT to one side. 
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In both ca^Sy the face of the wound and 
edges of the bark are to be made perfectly 
smooth with the knife ; and in a few hours 
after, or so soon as they are quite dry^ let 
the wound be carefully plaistere<^ with tar, 
(such as is i^ed for sheep-smeaiing,) or lai4 
over with white or blue lead, which has 

r 

been well mixed up with oil, and i^endered^ 
rather thicker than is commonly used for 
painting. The tar is, however, certainly 
preferable, being of a more healing nature ; 
and, if laid on in a thin state, it is not so apt 
to scale off by the action of the weather, as 
the paint. 

This operation, as has already been men- 
tioned, should be performed in the fall ; at 
which time, the wound Is not so apt to crack, 
and likewise dries sooner than at any other 
season. If, however, in the course of the 
ensuing summer, or at any subsequent pe- 
riod, the tar or paint is found to rend or scale 
off, care must be taken to renew and keep 
the plaister sound and smooth, until the 
bark grow over and cover the wound ; and 
this should be more particularly observed in 
respect of wounds on the trunk. , 
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In the case of polling a tree, lopping an 
upright branch, or, in training for Ship<- 
timber, stopping the leader^ &c. when, from 
the upright position of the wounded part 
in question » plaistering or painting, as above, 
might be deemed insufficient ta prevent wa^ 
ter from penetrating, and of consequence, 
injuring the trunk ; it wiil be £3und neces«* 
sarf, after laying over tlie wound with tar, 
&c, to cap it with lead, wax-cloth, or tor- 
palHon, vrhlch may be fastened with slate- 
nails or saddle-tacks ; observing to keep tlie 
cap in good repair,, by examining it fre- 
quently, and laying it over with pitch or 
paint. 

2dly. Of Bruises, Fractures, &c. It 
is a lamentable fact, that much valuable 
timber has been ruined by inattention to ac- 
cidental bruises and fractures; and much, 
also, has been ruined by want of attention 
to prtvent bruises, &c. How often do we 
find tinfenced detached trees, and those stand- 
ing in open woods, in a state of irrecover- 
able decay, proceeding from the pernicious 
rubbing of cattle on their boles ! 

Did the owners of these trees but reflect 
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how fdf such bruising is injurious to the tim- 
ber, and their own interests^ they would not 
abandon plants not sufficiently advanced in 
growth, and covered with strong outer bark, 
so as to be unaffected by such rubbing, ^ to a 
fate which never fails to produce their ruin. 
The trifling expence of fencing detached 
trees, or the value of the herbage in woods, 
can never counter-balance the loss thus sus- 
tained. 

For, not one tree in ten, after being rub- 
bed, (in the rising pf the sap, perhaps,) is 
ever found to flourisli, but languish, and 
finally decay. And how can it be other- 
wise, witliout an extraordinary exertion of 
nature, if, by this rubbing, the outer and 
inner barks are separated from each other, 
and also from the wood, and if the sap* ves- 
sels are distorted and broken ? We might as 
soon suppose, that although the wrist were 
bared to the bone, the hand or shoulder 
WQuld remain unaffected. 

For s\ich wounds, it may be very difficult 
to prescribe a cure ; but it is in the power of 
every one to prevent the necessity of it. 

We frequently see trees wantonly bruised 
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by the wheels and frames of carts, coaches, 
&:c. In this case, although we may venture 
to prescribe a, remedy, we certainly have 
also to lament its being necessary ; inasmuch 
as scars on the bark^ or blenlisbes in the 
wood, unavoidably follow, though the tree 
may, in most cases, resume its wonted vi- 
gour. 

We have certainly also to lament the ne- 
cessity of applying a cure to bruises and 
fractures, not unfrequently occasioned by 
the violence of prevailing winds, in tearing 
off the boughs of some, and throwing other 
trees down in such a manner as to bruise or 
maim those left standing. This misfortune 
we cannot prevent ; nor at all times, that of 
maiming trees, in thinning of grown woods 
which have been neglected, and where they 
stand close together. 

It therefore becomes our duty, ^rrf, s« 
soon as a fracture, from whatever cause, oc - 
curs, to cut in to the quick or sound vvpod, 
to smootli both it and the edges of the bark, 
and, when sufficiently dried, to lay the 
wound over with thin tar, as formeriy di- 
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rected. If an upright bough, or the leader^ 
be the object of this care, it will be neces- 
sary^ for the insurance of a successful cure^ 
to cap it with lead» &c. as also above di« 
rected. And, secondly y so soon as a bruise 
on the trunk occurs> to examine whether 
the bark only be wounded, or whether 
the wood be also affected ; for it will often 
happen, that an oblique stroke will sim- 
ply peel the barky without injuring the 
wood. 

In this case, smooth the edges of the bark 
with the knife, wipe the bared part dry with 
a woollen cloth, and apply tar as above. 
But if both bark and wood are bruised, let 
them be previously smoothed with the knife, 
&c. then apply the plaister ; which forth- 
with keep in such condition as to prevent 
the penetration of moisture. Nature will 
flot fail to do her part ; the wound will soon 
be covered with fresh bark, if health and vi- 
gour prevail. 

Thus much as to fresh wounds or bruises. 
Let us now consider the necessary treatment 
of such as have been neglected, and by which 
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the ' signs of mortification and decay are 
produced. 

And here we are certainly much indebt^ 
ed to Mr. Forsyth, for his hints on this sub- 
ject. But although he deserves the fullest 
credit for his ingenuity and perseverance, in 
the composition and application of his plais« 
ter; I am inclined to think he might have 
been equally successful, and yet have spared 
himself much trouble. 

We cannot suppose that this plaister, more 
than any other composition just calculated 
to exclude air and moisture, and to resist the 
action of the atmosphere, can have the mu'- 
gical charm of making a seemingly dead 
stump shoot forth and produce sound 
timber. 

If we find a simple ingredient, devoid of 
any pernicious quality, to answer this de- 
sirable purpose equally well, are we not 
justified in the use of it, provided it can be 
as easily procured ? Whether shall we ex- 
pect, that a simple extract, which is to be 
employed in the cure of a vegetable, or a 
composition of animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral matter, would be'inost safely applied? 
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Perhaps either with equal safety. Granted : 
and with equal effect too, as has been re* 
peatedly proi^ed, 

I would now beg to know, whether this 
celebrated composition be better fitted to ex- 
clude moisture, iand resist the action of the 
atmosphere, than a simple ingredient which 
has been used for ages past, both by sea and 
land, and for which we have not yet found a 
substitute equivalent, namely, tar? And I 
would alsol)eg to know, which of the two is 
most easily procured, either with respect to 
experice or trouble; which would last 
longest when applied, or keep best in readi* 
ness againsi accidents r 

I have no objection to powder of alabaster, 
wood-ashes, or bone-dust; but have found 
fine sand, brick-dust, or sand produced by 
rubbing a chip of free-stone with the finger, 
as useful, effectual, and durable. 

In fine, it is a matter of indifference whe- 
ther die wound be laid over with Mr. For- 
syth's plaister, tar afterwards strewed with 
sand, &c. or any mild paint. If air and 
moisture are effectually excluded, the effect 
is the same. .But, by using tar, much trou- 
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ble is spared; because, it ts not so apt to 
scale off as paint; nor, in case of the ne- 
cessity of renewing the plaistei-, does it re- 
quire the pains of scraping and brushing the 
edges, &c. for mouldiness never follows when 
tar is applied. Coal-tar is to be preferred ; 
it acquires a close, glossy skin, and is exceed- 
ingly durable. 

We are not, however, to deviate from Mr. 
Forsyth's directions of *' preparing the tree 
properly for its application, by cutting away 
all the dead, decayed, and injured part, till 
we come to the fresh, sound wood ; leaving 
the surface of the wood very smooth, and 
rounding off the edges of the bark with a 
draw-knife or other instrument, perfecdy 
smooth, which must be particularly attend- 
ed to/' 

And it is really astonishing what exertions 
nature will make in the recovery of health 
and wonted vigour, if this first trouble be fol- 
lowed up with necessary care to prevent the 
bad effects of lodging moisture, until the 
wound is completely covered over with new 
bark. And although the wound will un- 
avoidably cause- a blemish in the wood at the 
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part affected, yet by; this treatment, infection, 
or the farther decay of the rest of the tree 
will be prevented. 

I know there are some who scoff at the 
idea of using plaister of any kind, urging for 
argument, that the bark grows as fast toge- 
ther of itself without this aid, and, why bury, 
in the heart pf the tree, a load of rubbish ? 
But they certainly have not considered, that 
a decayed part of the vegetable being buried 
in its heart, cannot possibly again be reno* 
vated, or become sound timber ; but on the 
contrary, must operate to the corruption of 
the rest. 

And this question, why bury in the tree a 
load of rubbish ? leads to a decision in favour 
of using tar, since, besides that the body in- 
closed is quite thin, it is of a genial, healing , 
nature, acts as a cement to the fracture, and 
afterwards becomes equally sound as the wood. 

And this may be demonstrated by exa* 
jnining Fir-trees which have been wantonly 
hacked deeply j had holes bored into them for 
fastening gates to, which have afterwards 
been removed, and above all, in the opera- 
tion of extracting rosin ; in all which cases, 
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tl&vwound 1$ closed v^ by the resinous juice 
of the tree, and generally becomes perfectly 
sound as the rest of the wood^ although a 
.blemish may be the consequence. 
. Wherefore, with respect to resinous trees, 
nature prevents the necessity of our inter«f 
f6rence;in the cure of wounds, other than 
the fracture of limbs ; which it is certainly 
our duty to amputate, in order to prevent 
^LTther decay and ^unsightly appearance ; but 
she will hastily cover the wound with a plais<* 
ter superior to any we can prepare. 

3lf(y. Of INCIDENTAL CASUALTIEiS. By 

which is to be understood, the roti knots or 
excre^en^s; shakes i the baneful effects ot 
Mos$9 Ivy, &c* growing on the trunk or 
branches ; and the worm in Fir-trees. 

The Rot may be occasioned, ^r$t, by 
outward wounds, for which a remedy has 
already been specified. 

Secondly, by the tree growing in spouty 
soil J, whose larger roots have been injudici;* 
ously hacked at the time of transplanting, or 
in cutting out a neighbouring plant. In this 
case the disease affects the pith, eats upward, 
and often consumes the heart to such a de-* 

N 
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gree^ while the bark isematiis in a perftotl^ 
sound statCj that the trunk is enfeebjad^ an4 
eaeily broken • This ii denionstrated ^y cut^ 
ting affected trees at difEerent a^s^, and &6 
roi is generally found less or more advanced 
Upwards, according to the size of the cavity.^ 
The lexnedy here is, be ^t all due pains to 
prevent the cause, by carefully draining the 
soil of poisonous, ochry wat^, si^nd when ne-t 
eessity occasions the cutting of large rootSK 
treat theni in the manner of aii amputated 
branch. 

Thirdly^ the rot is also frequently odca- 
sioned by stagnant w?^r |pdging in the an< 
gle £onned by the stem and m upright 

* 4 very cunous i^st^^e of ibis species ef rot €|GCu^ 
ted at We^jttft Q^stl^ fa nSS, W? were tl4p9ing ^ 
W9p4^ whose trees cpnsisted c^iefly^ of Elm ^d As]^. Ia 
one part of it, the soil was observed to he spouty, and 
|he Elm trees rather !a k sickly cpnditioQ. Every Urn 
tree we cut in this part was \^ pr x^qt^ a#e^te4 ; $919^ 
were tyftted a foot, others two, three, i^c. feet upwards, 
and die wood above, to the extremity of the bole, was 
uniformly SQDdd, and sold at I1m> shpiings a ftot One 
^cautifMl 4sb-t?pc, IP partjpu^r, w^ ^Ifl standing, ^t tl^^ 
rate of half a crown a foot of ^n)ber ; not was Uiere th^ 
Smallest outward blemish from the ground to the very 
t^p- Wben i%y^si$ ept down, « Cfmple0, ceadj^nudf 
Ptfmn, fifteen fept in l^gtb from the ppupd yp,W«*<fei 
was discovered, and actually, as I was afterwards bit 
formedi applied as such. 
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l»atich>i or in the aagl6 'foiiniied by rival' 
Bt&nis, when m actual wound hai(4!$i^r Joeent 
made; but, which dften happens^ H'tfae tf^ee 
be tn a y^tithfiil, vlgofous stj^te/ a cup or 
holto^ k formed, resembling that between: 
tbfe thumb and 6Ager half opened. Here^ 
the watttr Iddging, in time penetfates die: 
bark, and fdrfttsth^ first receptacle of cot-: 
ruptiott, which> being oiice begun> adrances' 
apiace. , v« . 

The first thing necessary towards a cure,» 
or prevention of further injury, is id tiean 
out the watei", (for whidi a tyringe ftiay be 
u*fful) dufil, ice. and iUrf the hole weH hy 
aid of a niop or woollen cloth ) theft fill it 
up, until it run over, with tar ; aft^ l|t^ieb^ 
fix oh an apron of thin lead, in such a man- 
ner as fiiat its edges may rc^ch about a focit 
Upwards on each limb of the tree^ bd joined 
close, and fastened with saddle tacfc$i &tc. 

Knots, qr excJrescences^ are frequently - 
found on the boles and branches of trees, 
particularly of Elms. \Vbat ftiay haVe oc- 
casioned them, in many tiases, is not easily 
accouhted for ; but it i* S6m*tim6g obtimi^^ 
that they proceed from limises, or life ittal- 
treatment of trees in youth. Itl thfe<^tf,- 
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we frequently ^nd them hollow within» and . 
full of witer, which, if not removed, will of 
a certainty induce the rot. 

When the kfwt is quite entire on all sides, 
and perfectly sound, which may be known 
by striking it with a mallet/ it should be suf- 
fered to remain. But when it is found hol- 
low as above, it should be sawn clean off, 
the wound should be smoothed as already 
directed, cleaned, dried, and laid over with 
tar, &c. 

Shakest are a disease in timber for whicii 
no cure lies but in the prevention of them. 
What has been advaioiced in Section VIII. 
on pruning the Elm, prevents the necessity 
of a repetition here. 

The HURTFUL EFFECTS OF MOSS, IVY, 

&c. growing on trees, must be evident to i 
the most superficial observer. The former 
is generally occasioned by a stagnation of 
air, in thick woods, and may be partly re- 
medied by judicious thinning. But if it.pro« 
ceed from the sickly state of the tree, and if 
this state proceed from ungenial soil, the best 
remedy is to remove either the cause, or the 
' plant, Another kind may thrive in its place ; . 
but first improve the soil. 
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It is in the power of every one to prevent 
the latter from being hurtful. Ivy is not a 
plant which finds a nidus on the bark of trees;, 
it only finds support there. Many knowingly 
sufier it to remain^ for the gratificaticm of ro** 
mantic humour ; let us hope they also know 
it is injuring useful timber, which they may. 
easily relieve. 

Th e W o r m in growing Fir-tii^ibcr is a dis- 
ease for which there can be no cure, except ' 
in the draining and improvement of the soiL 
Indeed, this disease is not known on soils 
congenial to the nature of the plant ; nor. 
does it ever appear until the tree become 
sickly, by its roots having touched a canker^ 
ing bottom. 

It has been supposed this worm is the 
same with that which is found in ddaly &c:; 
and some have thought it ialwa^s generates^ 
in the tree while living; and that the sudden 
decay of Fir-trees, supposed to be by the 
worm, is in consequence of an unknown 
cause. I beg to differ in opinion respecting 
this matter; for I have investigated and found 
this sudden decay to be in consequence of 
the animal perforating the bark in , an incal- 
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culahle number of phces, from tbe ground 
upwards ; and ilsa, that the tr^es are nevii* 
(^gllicttd with tks wcrm until the^/ hc^me skkly 
front another tame. . 

This cause un^ubtedly rests in the «^l 
For^ ill oae instance of investigation, where 
a^^vdiolc dripfi of Scol^b! Firis^ ex>:ept the outer, 
row on one side, were in a state of decay, 
and xwrmed; I Io^iikI this row of healthy 
nrecs ataadiog oa a feamk of free, gravelly, 
loose mould, aikd lh«attief:9 languishing on 

« 

a thin tiirf, wiUij ^ wet* tiUy bottom. Where- 
fore, the. cure &>r thb disease i$ obvious^* 

♦ Since writing the above, I have karned a curious 
fcct respocting this mattcac. Some year^ ago, manyScQtch 
Fir-trees, of considerable magnitude and value, belong- 
ing to tbe Earl of Lcven, in the county of Fife, were ob« 
served suddenly to decay ; and in the course of a year 
Qr two, to bccQUe vfA^Mtfiess I 

Tbeof ^^^. found to be w>rmedt and to waste apace 
en their limbs \ much faster than felled timber does 
when suffered to lie among lank herbage, &c. Yet tbe 
89il0AlvhishtliQpbi|t8,stQo4.is agraveljy san4 aad tb^ 
suh'$tr^tU9, a iQQse rubblQ ! Stagnation of air has been 
supposed, and with great probability, to be the cause of 
tbis disaster; as the phfttation* was- much neglected in 
i^^ped^of tipk^h/i tiv^fingi TM. situation is low, and 
Ues in the wane of a iparsh (foro^erly a lake) frooi whence 
much damp and fogs^ have been observed to rise. 
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CHAP, V. 

OH ^f*ANTlKO HBDGE-&OW AND PSTACHEI)' TMSfi^ 

POLLAItDS, &C. 



SECTION I. 

» ■ • 

t 

I • • • 

i^'Y^ ^^^ pFOpnriety <^ pldn^tWig hedg^ro# 
^^ trees at all, opinions vafry, piitchr, Thad 
tliey ape hurtful^ i^ ^ c^44ain dogre^ji t^^ evm 
lamlsr is generally acknowledged r ^pu t diat 
they are uni¥er$aUy serviceable tO' grass and 
pasture^ landsy will readily be gi^uited^ And 
since, in a tr^'s^i/jftimey it i^ probable tb^ 
fieid may be as much tuider graas ag corn^ 
I ani^ ira^JKr, OH this a»€aunt:> biassed in fa- 
vour of pkntmg: ; independent of the inif^ 
j9m^^/2^e/«c^ it pute«aa:ar country*^ 

Bu4 the* j,ust caucK of eomp^la^^ agaiost 
the> .ift}uryr, sud^ned; by ccrn^Cfop^r niay. 
paKtlybe^semoued^i j^r^ b^pcopo: traiowg; 
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secondly^ by proportioning the inclosures, &c» 
according to exposure and situation. 

A universal, and partly just, objection, 
however, prevails against planting hedge- 
row trees by the sides of public roads^ 
wherieby they are kept' damp, and cdnsfe- 
quently, wear faster than they otherwise 
would. The obJ€Ctioii' is only partly just, 
inasmuch as the evil might be removed, 
although the north side of all roads running 
East and West^ or nearly so, were planted, 
and the South side left unplanted ; that the 
tfr and sun might have fult influence upon 
(hem, arid dry them. 

» • r 

But the :propriety of planting detached 
trees in pafkii, lawns, &c^ cannot be dis- 
puted. The object, In this caise, is to form 
a beautiful picture, and trees miust unayoid-* 
ably enter into the composition. 

That the . execution of the piece may be 
speedy, art has industriously been employed 
in removing and transplanting trees of very 
considerable magnitude. This has been at- 
tended with various success, according to the 
care bestowed, th^ quality of the soil, and the 
situation in- respect to shelter.^ But the ge-. 
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ireral result seems to decide in favour of 
planting trees under ten feet in height \)x^ 
catvas^yfirstj they are removed at a modenijte 
^xpence ; seamdly, they are got up with 
better roots in proportion to their tops^ than 
plants of greater size ; and thirdly ^ the wind 
cannot act so forcibly upon them ^s oa larger 
trees. 

But the medium size of plants, intended 
either for single detached trees, small groupes 
of two or three, or for hedge-row timber^ 
may, perhaps, with propriety, be fixed at 
Jive feet in height. These, and indeed all 
plants intended for this purpose, must pre^ 
viously be kept in training ; otherwise, suc- 
cess will be rendered doubtful. That they 
be trained near to the place where they are 
afterwards to be planted, is obviously neces« 
sary ; both on account of saving expence in 
carriage, and that their roots may be exposed 
to the weather as little as possible. 

In many cases, neighbouring plantations 
may afford a source sufficient of plants fo|r 
this purpose. In other cases, a conveni- 
ently situated Nursery becomes aii object, 
of consideration. But, in all cases, it it 
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tteocssary to determine on the planting of 
•bedgftwrow and (tetacked> treesy a£ lea^t oae 
ynv'he&>te the^vnA he ppl ia ex^ecutioD^ 
dkortbrf maty be trsMned, aitd tbtrir roots pre* 
pand, iit order tk^ beUter to instirci sucoeds. 

In the case- of pknting bei^^fow trees 
sroimd.diefiaioe& of arable* fifelds, there k a 
ftm^ which may be deemed more happy for 
tfaftft ipurpoee: tfatn another, namely,' the ^rst 
season c^ such ficidn being broke up from 
fmstuoe ; because^ if they underga a rational 
laanagemetit, they vmM probably be k^pt in 
tiUagi^some years before they are again laid 
down ; and, in the interim,' die plants will 
advance apace, and before cattfe are again 
turmd iti^ the tops^vi/ttll generally be beyond 
their r»ch. Neither will it be requiisite to 
rttil/^ the trees tillthiy time ; nori to prevent 
the cattle from iii^iitingr the taps or branches, 
tvittk be necessary to- place the raik- so far 
outy or occasion so great a waste of huid; 

But,.in the oasr of! plantings detaebed tt(ies, 
the prvpif twit is . cxaxrtl y contrary. It woiiM 
give^ much trouble, . in the operations of 
l^ug^iii^ and harrowing, to avoid a nuuibee 
of Qev^planted young trees> whkh mig^t be 



injured eveA by the bite of tb€ cattle im 
passing them* Wfoerefore^ the' mo9t pioper 
time to^ ptant^ is after the park is dfaiiie#^ 
jtmproTed^ and laid down* 

Nor will §rdinmry skill in transplanting 
be generally found sufficient. There 19 a 
wide difference between planting a* 9nniU 
and a large plant, in respect to necessary 
care and attention,, not only in the act of 
removal, but also in the preparation. 
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SECTION 11. 

On the proper Kinds for Bedge-row and detached Trees ^ 
Nursings ofMLpreparmg ikem f%r RemwuL 

» 

\sU Of t»e KINDS. For hedge-tow ti^sf 
ber, the Oak> the Elm, the Beech, and the 
A^, may be esteemed the most valuable ; to 
which, if ornament be studied^ may be 
added, the Horse-Chesnut, the Sycamoiei 
the Lime-Tree, the Poplar^ &c. The Oak, 
in this dtuation, would become excellent 
ship«timber, if properly trained foi? the pur* 
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P5>se ; SO might the Eltn. But no tree, in 
the, character of hedge-row timber, becomes 
^ soon gractful as the Beech, or afterwards 
maintains such unrivalled dignity in |;)leak si- 
tuations* The Ash becomes hardy timber ; 
but is trained ^ith some difficulty, and gets 
knotty. 

For detadied trees, the Oak, the Elm, the 
Beech,. the Birch, the Sycamore, the Lime- 
Tree, the Platapus, the Poplar, the Willow, 
the Horse Chesnut, the Spanish Chesnut, the 
Service, the Hawthorn, the Holly, the Wal- 
nut, the Larch, tlie American Spruce, the 
Weymouth Pine, &c. may all be planted 
according to taste^ and will generally sue- 
ceed. But those which may be expected to 
become most graceful in this character are, 
the Oak, the Beech, the Sycamore, the 
l4me-tree, the Horse Chesnut, the Spanish 
Chesnut, and the American Spruce. 
. 2rf/y, Nursing. Until the plants are fouf 
years old, and have stood two seasons in nur* 
pery rows, the reader is referred to ^he Third 
Chapter of this work, whether in respect to 
the preparation of a Nursery, qr the treat- 
ment of the plants. It will there be found, 
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that, generally y all trees intended for.the, 
purpose here in view, are directed, at .this, 
time, to be moved into fresh nursery rows. 
Here we take up the subject. 

Supposing that, at this fime, the ground 
has been duly prepared; that .the plants 
have been trimmed, and planted out into 
jows about eighteen inches asunder, and six, 
or eiglu in the, row ; — ^let them remain here 
for twa seasons ; observing to keep clean of. 
weeds, and to point up the intervals of the 
rows, at the end of the first year; also, to 
prune the plants, according to the rule? given 
Chap.IIL Sect. IL 

Now, prepare apiece of moderately en- 
riclied land for the plants, by sub-trenohing^ 
and breaking it fine, to, the depth of about 
eighteen inches. Here plant them in rows 
thirty inches apart, and twelve , in line* 
Keep clean of weeds; and, at the end of 
the first season, point up the rows and prune 
,the trees, as above. .Let them remain a 
second year. 

Then, remove them into a piete of well- 
made, rich land ; planting at about thirty 
inches each way, and ptewiously gently trim-' 
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Ming the larger rottts, to maHe tli*m put 
ft«rth small fibres. Let the head be also 
pfnned^ if necessary. Keep clean of weeds. 
Give plentiful waterings in dry weather ; 
jmd, 

, At the end of the season, if carefuny 
lifted with all the roots and fibres entire, 
with what mould will easily adhere to them, 
and, being carried gently in a mat, &c. 
they will be fit to plant ottt. But, if they 
are required of a larger size, let them stand 
a second year ; at the end of which, move 
them into 'ground, as above, planting at a 
yard apart each way. ^ ^ 

Obietve, howevfer, that all plants of this 
descriptioh should be moved into well-broke, 
fiVA fcand, tk€ season previous tojlnal trans- 
plantation. This k a silret pledge of success 
than any imjirovertent yet discovered in the 
art of traftsf)lanting j provided it be followed 
pp with flife necessary care of lifting the roots 
entire, keeping the top in due proportion^ 
and placing the plant properly. The cause 
is obviously, that the plant is thus encou- 
raged to produce ntvffibrey roots ; arid these 
being carefully raised, retained, and placed 



in free^ kioitty wHj nw better (itted fqr veek« 
iiig pasturage for ttie imm^diat^ susto^gnce^ 
of tbetop^ tii^i) l^nk> jS^r^f bare roots, afq: . 

applicable lo this pwpmej as $t4nd. \d^ i^ 
can be spared from 7ou5g.pIai)Utipiis, may- 
fivquenUy sav^ much pxppoice uxi^ labouTi^ 
Aftejr havbg determined on the pl^iit^tr 9ImI 
the time of removing tbem^ (whicb $hoi4d 
be one or two seasons h^^ce*) if they .have 
never yet been, pruned, this operation be<» 
comies first necesiary; therefore, perfoj^mit 
according to the ruk9 already laid down, 
endeavouring^ as quickly 96 possible, to bring 
them into . proper form ; nor fin on others 
than will obviausly ^n^w^r the purposCt and 
which stand thin and unincumbered* 

The first consideration now is, whetbec 
the trees in question are tap-rooted plants, 
and whether they have been planted, oc 
iown on the spot They require a diQeren( 
treatment, . 

In the first case, by the process of trans« 
planting, their roots will have h^eti tapped i, 
and they may be treated indiscriminately 
with others, in the foUowing manner ; 
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A full year before they are intended to be 
renioved, let a trench be dug out, a foot in 
width, to the depth of all the roots, and at 
a distance of from one to three feet from the 
stem all round, according to the size of the 
plant ; allowing the extremes of height to 
be four, and ten feet, making the ball from 
two to six feet in diameter. Lay the good 
surface earth in one place, and the bad, or 
bottom earth, , in another. With a round*" 
pronged fork, work; gently into the sides of 
the bail, until the ends of the larger roots 
be exposed a few inches. Dress them smooth 
with a sharp knife. Fill in the trench with 
the surface mould laid aside, and with mould 
gathered from the adjacent surface ; reject- 
ing the bad earth, and treading all gently 
with the foot. 

But, for plants which have never been 
tapped J besides the above treatment, it kr 
necessary, when the trench is thrown out, 
to heel the plant over to one side, and cut 
its tap^ or any roots which tend downwards ; 
observing, at this time, to remove a. few 
inches of the bad, and replace with good 
earth, that part immediately under the balL 
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Set the plant upright ; fill in the trench, as 
above ; and press the hall downward with 
the ibot, or by a gentle beating. 

At the end of one, or of two years, they 
will be ready for transplanting ; but this de- 
pends on circumstances : according to the 
size .of the plant, the quality of the soil, 
and the nature, of the season. A small plant 
will, generally, have made fibres sufificient 
to sustain it, at the end of the first year; 
whereas a large plant, in a dry seaso;i, and 
growing on poor soil, will not. 

If the plants in question are intended for 
pollards, it will be necessaift to poll them the 
seasioD previous to removal ; but, in this case, 
the roots should have b^en dressed the year 
preceding, that too much exertion be not 
requisite. 

But this custom of pollings seems rather 
to border on Me iar^rou^ ; nor is there, for 
insurance of success, the smallest neces»ty 
for it. If we may hazard a conjecture, it is 
more than probable, the first introduction of 
this practice arose from the too frequently 
mis-shapen trees, found in open woods, ap« 
plied to this purpose, and which have nt^x 
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been pruned, or have been pruned injudi- 
ciously. 

But if trees, intended for this purpose, are 
properly kept in training a year or two ; 
kept light in the head, upright, knd single 
in the ston ; there can be no good reason 
assigned for lopping them over entirely. If 
shrubs or bushes are required, why not plant 

All being ready, the plants are to be raised 
in this manner — ^Throw out a trench, beyaud 
that thrown out in tapping, &c, quite a& deep, 
and somewhat wider ; bare the surface of the 
ball until th^ totte VLppessity using a round- 
pron^d fcark i elf ar the trench to the bottom 
all round ; work under the edges of the 6^1/, 
w as to be below all the roots, a$ far a& the 
spade can go ; if not now quite loose, ^^99^ 
two Of thjee broad-faced levers, by which 
gently raise up thq ball, a person disengagii^ 
^e jTQQls with the spade ; raise it to the levdi 
of the adjacent surface, by thrusting through 
the lever& oc ^Jdke&; divest it of all kw» 
pAtticles of earth, which, by faHihg in the 
carriage, might break off fibres^ I now 
proceed to 
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SECTION III. 

The Mdnn&t of Phnting ; future Caret tic. 

\sL Manner op planting *• If the 
soil is sufficiently deep to receive the ball 
within thfe level of the adjacent surface, 
and if the bottom be not tilly, or canker- 
ing, make a pit sufficiently large, according 
to the diameter of the ball^ that there may be 
' a free space, all round, of teti ot twelve 
inehesf bet/dnd the extreinities of the roots ; 
keeping the good earth by itself, and laying 
aside the bad. Let the pit be itidde so deep, 
that there may be placed, under the ball^ 
a few inches of the good earth. But^ if the 
soil be shallow, and if the bottom be tilJy and 
canket-ing, make the pit no deeper than the 
surface earth or sward, except so much a$ fo 
deceive a few inches of good mould under 
the hdll^ as above. 

* FwifArf seBsmqfplanitntf »ec Chap. IV. Seofc V, 
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The pit being now ready, and the plant 
in the situation as supposed at the end of 
the preceding section, let it be brought for- 
ward — no matter how — provided it be with 
care. Perhaps it may be carried in the hand ; 
may be placed in a mat, and carried by two 
people ; may be carried on a hand-barrow 

, by two, and tlie top supported by a third per- 
son ; or a sledge may be required, according 
to its size and weight. But the Jess friction 
it experience in removal, and the shorter 

• tiiiie the roots are exposed, will be the more 
to its advantage. 

Whatever pruning may be necessary at 
this time, let it be performed while the plant 
is in the hand, that is, before it be placed on 
the carriage, &c. But, prune cautiously, 
for fear of accidents ; rather, as it were, re- 
fer the finishing till the plant has struck root 
and has begun to vegetate. 

Place the plant upright, fair on its bottom; 
s{Mread out all the roots in their natural posi- 
tion? trindle in the best surface earth, previ- 
ously breaking it small ; with the hand, lay 
out the roots, tire above tire, as they issue 
from the trunk, packing them with the best 
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of the mould, as you would pack carrots 
among sand, in storing them ; when the 
roots are all covered^ which should lie per- 
fectly horizontal, tread* the whole gently 
with the foot ; if the earth, and also the sea- 
son be dry, pour on water until you think it 
has penetrated to the bottom ; proceed with 
the next plant, &c. until the surface be 
dried; and then finish the whole, by level- 
ling in the rest of the mould, so that the sur- 
face of the pit be raised a few inches higher 
than that of the circumjacent ground, tread- 
ing all firm as you proceed. 

If the soil is shallow, and if the pit has 
been made only a few inches deep, the pro- 
cess is the same, with the difference qf rais- 
ing and extending a larger hill. « 

If a dry season ensue, it will be necessary 
to water frequently, perhaps once a week. 
That none of it may be lost or misapplied, 
it will be prudent to form a kind of bason 
round the root of each plant, by raising a 
small bank to retain it ; and in some cases 
it may be proper to make a few holes with a 
stick or iron crow to aid its descent to the 
bottom. The whole being covered with 
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mulch or litter, would tend to prevent the 
surfkce from cracking in parching droughts* 

Whether the fiaot may require svfpcT^p 
will be determined by its size, and the cs^ 
pegure or shtlter of the situation. But plants 
under ten feet, if treated in al) respects as 
above, will seldom be found to require them^ 
and so much the better for their future wel** 
&re. Trees often receive much injury from 
their supports, both by their rubbing, and by 
bandages being tied too fast, or being neg- 
lected to be cut. If, however, supporting be 
found indispensably necessary, three pole? 
being set up in a triangular form, racked with 
spars of wood at half their height to prevent 
friction, bridled at top, and the stem of the 
plant heing fixed to the bridling^ after having 
been previously wrapped round with straw- 
ropes or old matting, will, perhaps, be found 
^ good a method as any other. 

Hdhf. Future care of Hedge-row and 
Detached trees after planting, until they are 
well established and trained into proper fOim^t 
is a duty more expensive and necessary, in 
proportion to their value, than that attending 
close plantations* 
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This will appear at first view^ when it is 
considered^ that every single tree or small 
group must be fenced roufid« What ma» 
terials the fence should be composed of^ 
may be ruled by variotis circumstances* It 
tcksy be of sfone^ of closi^ palings or of rail- 
ing interwoven with brushwood, &€• But 
it should be such^ and kept in such repair, as 
that cattle or sheep may find it impossible to 
come at^ or injure the plants j until they are at 
least thirty years old. Indeed^ sheep should 
never be suffered to come at growing trees^ 
The oil ot grease which exudes from their 
wool in rubbing is particularly injurious to 
vegetation *. 

In respect to Training and Pkuni«g, 
it is fMresumed the rules laid down in Sec«* 
tion VIXI. of the preceding Chapter, being 
followed, amt^ perhaps, improved, may suf<^ 
fice for Detached trees. For Hedge-roW 
timber, it may be necessary to remark^ that 
a&ofE^iment is less an object than utility, it 
should be trained for profit ; accords 



* Concerning whieh, see nay ideas more fully ex- 
plained in p. 302 of the Forcing Fruit and Kitchen 
Gardener. Third Edit. 
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ing to the demand, or probable demand of 
the vicinage, in the first instance ; or, for 
transporting to distant parts of the country, if 
it is of value sufficient to repay the necessary 
trouble and expence. 

For the sake of the fence (if a live one) 
it should be observed, that all Hedge-row 
trees ought to be trained to long stems ; that 
is, of twenty feet or so. In this case, the 
hedge would be little, if at all injured j pro- 
vided also, that the head were kept light and 
taper, of kinds which should be trained up- 
right ; or that, in training for crooked timber^ 
the bends were made at right angles with the 

line (^ the fence. 

Timely attention should be paid to thin- 
nings that the fence may not be smothered 
up ; a circumstance not at all uncommon. 
At the same time, observing to thin gradually ^ 
especially in places much exposed, lest ha* 
vock be made by over-prevailing winds. 
For Detached trees there can be no rule of 
thinning ; fancy alone must determine, 
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CHAP, VI, 



ON THINNIKG ANB PRUNING OtD PLA.KTATIONS 
WHICH HAV£ BEEN N¥:QLECT£S. 



SECTION I. 

The Advantages derived from tmely and judicunu 
Thinning ; and the Disadvantages preceding Jrvm 

Neglect, 

THE Advantages are, Ut. Producing 
healthy, sound timber^ and being ena- 
bled to train it for any useful purpose what* 
ever from infancy. 

. Qdly. In oases of mixture^ by proper at- 
tention» being enabled to judge which kinds 
the soU suits best. This is done with less 
difficulty when the trees have full freedom 
of space than when they are suffered to run. 
into confusion. The inclination of each is 
more clearly evident^ being in this case un^ 
forced apd disencumbered • 
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Sdly. Being enabled to turn the thinnings 
to prqfit^ in every stage of growth, of the 
plantation in question. 

The DISADVANTAGES pfoceeding from 
neglect^are, 

1st. Unsightly trees; more particularly, 
after being singled out. 

2dly. With much risk and difficulty thick 
woods are reclaimed, and the timber ren- 
dered hardy or useful. 

' Sdly. When all the trees in a wood rush 
up together like ao many ikiaypoles, we are 
deceived in judging urhick kinds the ^il 
suits best, and consequently, . which should 
be retained. Because the bad may in some' 
measure force the good kinds u^ for a tioie, 
abJboo^ afterwards, by detourinig th'ehr pas* 
^ turage, they may occasion their decay ;^ while 
we, perhaps, attributing it to tlmspil^ cuteait 
the goody and leave the bad plants, or kii^fe. 

4thly. The thinnings of woods of 1^ de-^ 
soription are applicable to fetv purposeis,^ per-* 
haps only fuel or railing, while the thiwiings 
of those, properly managed, whoi^ timJbef i» 
of good texture aond quality, may be foufid 
useful in many intentions^ 
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And it is matter of sincere regret that so 
many instances of such are found all aver the 
country. How many thousands, nay miU 
lionsy of trees are to be found in a state of al- 
most irrecoverable ruui ! and which, at half 
the money the thinnings would have brought, 
might have been kept in proper condition 
in every respect, whether of Pruning, Train- 
ing, Thinning, or in keeping up proper 
fences. How much more valuable would 
the timber have been, and of consequence, 
the property on which it grows ! 

But^ in many instances, it is not yet too 
late to endeavour to recover many hundred 
acres of plantation, which otherwise, in a few 
years might be rendered very difficult to re- 
claim. The proprietors of such are there- 
fore intreated to take this matter into their 
serious consideration, as being a point not 
only otprivatey but of national importance. 
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SECTION 11. 

The necessdty Caution to be observed in respect of gra- 
dual Thinnings according to the State or local Sitica- 
tion of the Plantation, 

The necessary caution to be observed in thin- 
ning neglected Plantations, may be aided by 
the following considerations ; 

1st. The age of the plantation in question. 

^Idly. Whether it has ever been thinned. 

3rf/y. Its situation— whether sheltered or 
exposed. 

^thly. In what degree thriving. 

Sthlyl Its composition — ^whether of valua- 
ble kinds, and in what quantity. 

6tkly. If a Fir Plantation. 

The AGE of the plantation to be thinned, 
may, in a great measure, point out the cau- 
tion to be observed, if it is but a few years 
old, that is, under ten, and is comfortably 
situated in point of shelter, every freedom 
may be used in reducing it to regularity. If 
it is between ten and twenty years old, and 
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has never yet been thinned, it becomes neces- 
sary to be more cautious; thinning out per- 
haps only the half, or two thirds that might 
have been necessary to reduce it to regula- 
rity at first; and returning to finish the thin- 
ning the sooner. 

If the plantation is above twenty, or about 
thirty years old, has never been thinned, and 
stands much exposed to the wind, great cau- 
tion in the performance is requisite. In this 
case, not 'more than one half of the number 
necessary to reduce it into proper order 
should be removed at first ; but in two sea- 
sons after, a fourth ; and in other two or 
three seasons, another fourth part should be 
taken out ; reducing it into order by degrees. 
But plantations of this age which have 
been thinned, perhaps ten years ago, are 
pretty much sheltered, and are now again 
. quite thick, may require less care in thinning 
their interior parts ; although it may be pro- 
. per to be cautious in thinning the margins. 
Indeed, the margins of all neglected planta- 
tions should be kept as a kind of barrier 
against the wind, until the interior parts are 
in some measure hardened. 
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Plantations above this age^ namely^ thirt3r 
years^ which grow on pretty good soiU hare 
grown fast, are quite in disorder^ and stand 
much elevated^ are to be gone about with 
•the greatest possible care. In addition to 
thinning by degrees, as above, it may be ne* 
cessary, after fixing on the trees to be re- 
moved at the second and third revisions, to 
prune many of them up to almost bare poles, 
in order to give place to the principals; 
when, at the same time, it might be hazard^* 
ous to remove them entirely. 

If the plantation in question be not m a 
thriving c^ondition, according to its age ; and 
if, which is often the case, it stand in want 
of pruning rathser than thmningj it will be 
prudent to perform that duty on rmst of the 
pknts ; thinning out cautiously,- until it be 
seen what the trees may do, or how far they 
may improve, in consequence. When the 
xesultis manifested, follow tip the duty of re*- 
guhr thimiing^ according to circumstance 
asaJbove. 

It becomes our caution, in thinning of 
mixt piantatiojjs, to cdnisider its composition, 
the value of certain kinds, and their num- 
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bers; and it beeomeS' our {midence to 

* 

out the least valuable kinds first, provided it 
may be done trithotit risk of danger* But 
many cases present themselves^ where^ to 
jMreserve regularity, and shut a gap which 
might become a funnel for ihe conyeyaitce 
of wind, a better must give vray to a worse 
plant, or kind. 

In an extended {Jantation, a very different 
degree of caution in thinning may be neces- 
sary in one part, from th^t in another, al- 
though the composition or mixture be the 
same throughout. This may be occasiotied 
by jdifference of soil, difference of exposure, 
Qft difference of re^>ective health and vigour ; 
and die ruks for thinning shouki be varied 
accordingly. 

Fir plantations require to be cau- 
tiously gone about, particularly if tbey have 
never been thinned, and are tali. In this case, 
the plants will have long boles without any 
branches, except, perhaps, near to the top, 
will be top-heavy, and liable to be broken 
were the wind let in at once among them. 
Many plantations of this description have 
suffered much through inadvertency to this 
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matter; wherefbre, in . prpce^ing to thin 
such, or similar plantations, particiilar care 
should be taken to do it by degrees for seve- 
ral years^ until they can finally be brought 
into order ; observing to keep the margins, 
and any point muck exposed^ considerably 
thicker than the other parts. 

But the degree of caution necessary, will 
ever vary with circumstances ; nor can these 
be specified in every instance unseen. As 
experience is the best monitor, to those un- 
skilled, or unaccustomed to the practice of 
marking and thinning of timber, it may be 
useful to remark, that the best way is to go 
over the plantation a first and second time^ 
until they can bring it to their mind, or the 
degree of order necessary ; marking with 
paint in doubtful cases, lest it might be found 
prudent to let a tree stand which had been 
wounded incautiously. 
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SECTION HI. 

Manner of Thmning and Pruning neglected PlaHidt ions. 

In this ease, of negkcfed piantation^y tlie 
opefations of Thinning and Pnining become 
necessary at the same time. As these sub- 
jects have been treated in a particular man- 
ner in the IVth Chapter, and as the tre^t* 
rtent cf wdunds, &<t. has also beew there 
enlarged oa, it will be unnecessary to repeat 
thte rainutias of performance here, farther 
thun to point out, in a |)laiii' and' brief maa* 
ner, the most effectual method of reclaim- 
ing, and pruning intb shape, such tte^^s as 
have been totally overlooked or maltreMcK). 
With this view, let US divide the subjeet'into, 

\st. MiXKD Plantations UNDER ten 
YEARS OLD ; which may be reclaimed with 
little trouble or expence, and itiight forth with 
be trained to any useful purpose. 

If the trees have been planted thickly, 
that is, at three or four feet apart, according 
to situation and soil, and if the plantation tas 
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risen welU it will probably require thinning, 
particularly if much beeting has been found 
necessary. This must be performed with 
the caution requisite, according to situation, 
and as hinted in last Section. But the nurses, 
if any were planted, will chiefly be the; ob- 
jects for removal. It may be thinned to the 
distance of from four to six feet, less or 
more, as the trees are situated* 

But even this must be regulated by prun- 
ing up, at the same time, such plants as may 
stand, and have room, for some three or four 
years, until again revised. 

Trees of this age may be pruned into 
form with facility, and without the aid of 
any other instrument than the pocket-knife 
and saw. Branches that are misplaced, or 
drawn out of form by being crowded, and 
which have not laterals conveniendy placed 
to determine their being shortened, may be 
lopped clean by the bole without injury. 
Others should be stopped at about one half 
or two thirds of their length, and the tree 
pruned, as much as possible, into form, as 
recommended in the Section on Pruning, 
Chap. IV. Thus determining die distance, 
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by the rule of suffering no plaat to whip ano« 
ther/and keeping the extremities of all side 
branches Just touching^ &c. 

Qdly. Mixed Plantations from ten 
TO TWENTY YEARS OLD, and which have, 
till this time, been totally neglected, may 
be reclaimed and trained to any useful pur- 
pose, although, perhaps, with ^ more diffi- 
culty than the preceding. 

As in the former case, so in this, the 
nurses, if any were planted, become the 
first objects for removal ; afterwards, the less 
valuable kinds, or such plants as are not 
found in a flourishing condition, paying all 
dvlt respect to preventing the baneful effects 
of subtile winds, acording tp situation and 
exposure, ^ 

Next, endeavour to prune up the plants 
that are to stand, into proper form, as above, 
and rbgulate the distance SLCCordingly ; which, 
for plants of this age, may be, perhaps, from 
six to eight feet. In a subsequent revision, 
at the distance of, perhaps, three or four 
years, it may be possible to reclaim the plan*« 
tation perfectly, as if it had been cherished 
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from infancy ; but this is not always to be 
depended on» 

Sdly. MixT Plantation's above twrn^. 

TY AND UNDEH FORTY YE>A»S OLDy^hich 

have never, been thinned^ &c. have grown 
well, and are now tbiekets^ <nay still be re- 
claimedy although vt^iih. cbmidtefablei diiffi- 
^culty. In this case^ the tr€6s will be very 
tall and slender, and. must be ex^pteed to 
a freer air* than they bwe lately enjoyed, 
with the iftmost caution; nor will it be 
possible t6 ireduoer the pIa<Q<tatibn into proper 
order at the fiist, or* p^haps a aeitond; thinr 
hing;. 

In ihisicase'. alao,:itr lis. probable^ that miny 
(roes will have gaihidi asi ascendei^cy over 
the rest. These, unless they are o£. bud 
kinds^ should bet r<^garded and retained^ as 
the trees which, with the:gre!atest probabilitj! 
of success, may be trained \intdpm]^ fprm<. 
For such as have beeo . overtopped, in a peA 
feet thicket for ]fnears, will be rendered so 
■^ feeble, andi have so few side branches, that 
they would: n^ikher be able; to . support their 
own weighty were they singled oiat, mt 
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would it be ppasibJe to reducf? thpm iivtp 
proper shape. 

After having .delerraia^d on the plants 
that are to standi in tiie first instance, cut 
out the others a few inches und^er th^ surr 
face; then return and prwne up the former 
in the mamier as already directed, witli th« 
difference of leaping m fmv hrandw by tlu 
bole as posdbk ; that bio^ay, lop no branch 
that has got a lateral :tw^ sufficient to lead 
on it3 growth, after hein<g ^ffw^ienedp Thus, 
thin out tiie head^ single out the leader, 
and ccideavout to yeduce the i^vholig into ^ 
pytramidal form ; at the same time, not dar^ 
ing to tmccA the trunks unless absolutely ne- 
cessary for the prevention of disease, or its 
appearance. 

The second or third season following. 
It will he proper to go over the plantatioa 
again ; thinning out such as were left as tem«- 
pomries until this timc^ aiui pruning tlie 
principal tree^ farther into shape. 

In t?wo or three moiie years, it may^ with 
proper ^tention, he possible to reduce the 
plantation into order, without farther risk 
of danger from the wind. At this ^^ 
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namdy, about thirty years, the trees may 
be thinned out to from ten to fifteen feet, 
more or less, according to the richness of 
the soil, situation in point of shelter, and the 
vigour of the plants. 

About seven years hence, (when the plan- 
tation will be about forty years old,) the 
trees will have advanced apace from the 
treatment they have experienced ; and may 
now be finally singled out to tlie distance of 
about thirty feet each way^ more or less, ac- 
cording to circumstances, as above. At this 
time also, let the pruning necessary be per- 
formed, by sending a light person up to sin- 
gle out the leader, &c. which to keep in or- 
der, will forthwith be the only care required. 

Uhly. MixT Plantations of fifty 

YEARS OLD AND UPWARDS, which havC 

either never been regularly thinned, or have 
run into disorder, are most dijfficult to re- 
claim. In this case, the branches have now 
assumed the appearance of lusty arms, and 
bear such proportion to the trunk, that to lop 
them off would be exceedingly imprudent^ 
and to shorten them would make the trees 
Ipok very unsightly. 
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But even this consideration ought to gifve 
place to that, if laterals conveniently situated 
are found whereat to shorten the branch, 
with thie view of aiding or forwarding the 
upright growth of the tree, and bulk of the 
trunk. 

However, if the tree, which is a common 
case, be divided into two Urge limbs^ issuing 
froin a short trunks to which they bear very 
considerable proportion, it would be the 
height of absurdity to lop or shorten the (me, 
with the view of forming the other into a pro* 
per bole. On trees of less magnitude, this 
may be performed, perhaps, with propriety ; 
but on plants as large, or twice as large, as a 
man's body, the wounding of great limbs, 
such as the thigh, becomes a matter of 
hazard. 

It were better, in. the process of thinning,. 
to take out plants of this description ; pro- 
vided, however, that, by doing so, too great 
a blank may not be formed^ and that there: 
be neighbouring trees of value^ and with bet-* 
ter formed stems, to supply their places. : ^ 

In thinning plantations of this description, 
particular care should be had to prevent the 
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niJMry ariiing from boisterous winds, by 
keepihg the margins^ and all pointis vtuch 
€jcp^9idi considerably thicker than the interiof 
or fihieltared parts. If the plantation is much 
aviergrowD, thick, and stands elevated, it may 
be found proper to set aside and prune up 
iCiMporary trees, as sdbove, (perhaps baring 
^em of Jbrancrbres on one side entirely) in 
^ order to give place to plants deemed worthy 
of standing for good, and which, by re- 
moving the former at once, might be en- 
dangerod. 

At a subsequent revision, in a few ye^rs, 
suc^ praiied<»up temporary trees, and othevs 
af little valoe which can be spared, ^ouU 
be mmaved; thipning out the whole, as re« 
gularly as possible, to the distance of ^^m 
thirty to forty feet, according to circum* 
stances, (as already hinted; 

III plaiftttions of this >s^e, and, indeed, in 
9X1 close woo{^s, it would be imprudent to 
stub tlte trees up by the roots, which are 
thinntsd <>ut; because, by doing so, the rdots 
Qf those left standing might be injured. Hiey 
will, long ere this, haw extended their roots 
Wter the whole «urfa©e : many of their fiferey 
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extremities wiU be intermingled witb the . 
soots. of the pkntsto be cut, which, by being 
broke or wxnmded in ^le operation of stub** 
bing, would be of considerable detriment to 
the growing tree, inasmuch, as from ^uch 
fibrey extremities, which may be deemed 
the purveyors o( ^e plant, its chief sustenance 
is derived. 

In thirming of such plantations, also, h is 
Ci matter of very considerable importance, to 
be careful in" not wounding the trees to ht 
left, by the fall of those to be taken out. 
With this view, it may frequently be pr4>per 
to saw off the larger extended boughs of 
plants to be removed, lest, in their fall, they 
might become entangled with the branches 
of those that.are to stand, which they would 
not fall to injure, 

A block and tackle, &c. may fceqiiently 
be found serviceable, to aid the endeavour of 
teyitJg'the tree in such and such a position, 
awd keeping it clear, in the fall, of th« 
bronchus or bole of others. For, although 
an artful and skilled feller^ provided the tree 
in question he pretty straight, and «tand fiw 
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on its foot, can almost to a certainty lay the 
hutd where he ' listeth ; yet, if the bole be 
crookedj and the plant be in a stooping pos- 
ture, it will frequently take very unexpected 
turns in the fall. 

Btkly. Plantations or Scotch Fir 
sustain less injury by being kept too thick, 
especially in youth, than any of the preced- 
ing. Indeed, to produce tall, straight timber, 
it is necessary to keep all young plantations 
of Scotch Fir rather thick than otherwise. 
Wherefore, such as have been planted at 
about three or four feet apart, have risen well, 
and are under ten years old, should not be 
deemed neglected, provided attention to keep 
the leaders single has been bestowed. 

Those about twenty years old, whic^^ave 
not been thinned, and which grow on toler- 
ably good soil, will require to be looked over, 
otherwise they may soon be somewhat dif- 
ficult to reclaim. At this age, they may be 
thinned out to about six feet apart in the in- 
terior, keeping the margin and parts much 
exposed rather thicker. Within the next 
ten yeai8, thin them out, by degrees, to from 

r 
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nine to twelve feet apart, less or more, ac- 
cording to the progress the plants have made, 
quality of the soil, &€• '^ 

Plantations of about thirty or forty yeais 
old, which have been suffered to tun into 
disorder, must be gone about with care. The 
first thinning should be to about nine or ten 
feet apart; the next, within four or five 3^ars, 
to about fifteen or twenty; and a third re- 
vision, in eight or ten years more, should de- 
termine the final distance to from thirty to 
forty feet, according to circumstances, as 
above. It may be unnecessary to repeal^ 
that such plants as have lost their leaders are 
the first objects for removal, provided no con- 
siderable blank be thereby occasioned. 

Pruning, except to prevent forks in the 
leader, is unnecessary in any stage. 

6thlt/. Hedge-row Timber, which has 
been neglected or raal-treated, may be re- 
claimed in a great measure after a few yeais 
necessary attention to reduce the plants into 
form, by degrees. Trees, however, of this de- 
scription, are often found so squat arid bushy, 
if much exposed, that it would be next to im* 
prssible to shape them for tall timber. For 
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finch, of, in kind, dxey come uoder the de- 
^oripdos of Ship Timber, rt is obvious what 
course to take, in order lo turn ihem to pro- 
St. Others, which am Yound inclining up- 
^nordfi, although in disoo'der in respect of 
]iruning^ in time may be induced to shoot 
itall and straight. 

It has been observed in Chapter V. diat 
iicdge^row trees should generally be trained 
to long fitea^ of about twenty feet, Jkc. : but 
ihifi isto be understood of young plants which 
have been properly cared for, or of such as 
^K not larger in the bole than the thigh, or 
SQ« For it might be hazardous to dress up die 
€tems of larger trees, especially those not in a 
very vig^ous state of ^owth, inasmuch as 
the wounds might heal slowly, or witii dif- 
ficulty be covered with fresh bark. 

However, for the sake of the live-fence^ if 
•crowded with under branches, the larger 
ones may be shortened back to the last twig 
<»* lateral of strength sufHcient to sustain the 
vigour, and prevent the decay of the stump, 
provided the twig be not placed within twenty 
^r thirty inches of the bole, or that the stem 
of the tree, in all probability, will never be 
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enlarged in diameter, beyond the extremity 
of the stump, so shortened; as, in that case, 
a blemish, or even the ruin of the tree, might 
be the consequence. 

Instances of this are not wanting, in cases 
where, by the most inconsiderate absurdity,; 
branches have been hacked off at, perhaps, 
the distance of a few inches from the stem, 
which afterwards has swelled beyond, and 
formed a kind of bason or hollow around the. 
extremity of the stump, becoming a recep- 
tacle for water and the first seeds of cor- 
ruption. 

But to enlarge farther on ^ pruning^ might 
be deemed trifling witb the reader^s patience, 
after having said so mudiron the dubjeot:i6 
this, and the two preoedinig Ghaptenr. t 
therefore rQCormmemi reeiamimg uml tuminff 
to profit, in the itiamier most obvioujrfy' prao- 
tiqable, all: hedge- row and. detached: tin^ber; 
humbly hoping the foregoing ruks and hints 
may be found useful in determining the form 
of the treesi and their respective distances. 
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CHAP. VI L 



MANNER OF CUTTING AND THINNING NATURAX* 

WOODS. 



SECTION I. 

Cutting in Hags for the Sake of the Bark^ Fuely Kc. 

« 

THIS is ihe most prevalent mode of cut- 
ting Natural Woods, and in many in- 
stances^ also the most profitable. In coun- 
tries .where fuel is scarce, perhaps the ground 
being occupied in any other manner what- 
erer, would not produce a greater return. 
Add to this, the value of the bark of Oak 
and Birch, of which woods of this descrip- 
tion chiefly consist. 

The wooii is divided into so many portions 
called hagSj according to its extent, and the 
demand of the vicinity, which hags may 
consist of, from ten to an hundred acres 
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each. Smaller woods are generally done at 
one cutting. 

The frequency of cutting varies with cir- 
<iumstances^ being sometimes repeated in ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, &c. years, according 
to the quality of the soil, exposure, state of 
growth, or opportunity of disposing of it to 
advantage. 

The method of cutting also varies. Some 
leaye Stands at regular, others at irregular 
distances, and some cut the whole smacks 
smooth ; all which may be perfectly proper 
on occasions. But I. am inclined to believe 
there is too much random-work performed. 

The points for consideration, in order to 
determine which of the above modes should 
be adopted, according to the local situation* 
of the wood in question, are. Value of fire- 
wood and bark, taken conjointly. Value 
of timber for utensils, and the purposes of 
husbandry, &c. Probability, by converting 
the wood into a timber-grove, of its future 
value, in the character of ship-^ timber. 

In the following Sections of this Chapter 
I will endeavour to point out the most sim- 
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pie methods of cuttkig, with the view of 
speedily rearing a close grove, and with the 
double view of cutting for tintber and for un* 
derwoifd. In this Section ^ I shall suppose the 
ot^'ect of cutting is for fuel, and the bark ; 
and (hat the whole is to be cut over, with* 
out any Stands being left. 

The hag being marked off, and the sea- 
son for cuttings which for Oak> is from the 
first of May to midsummer^ being arrived ; 
commence the operation by cutting clean 
over, close by the surface, such stems as is- 
sue singly from the g'ound. Those that 
spring from old stools which have been re- 
peatedly cut, should be taken close off with 
the saw ; observing to slope, and afterwards 
to smooth the face of the wound in such a 
manner as to prevent water from lodging. 
(See treatment of wounds, &c. Chap. IV. 
Sect. X.) But certainly nothing can be 
more erroneous than the avaricious practice 
of those who, for the sake of its bark, peel 
the whole stool down to the surface, and 
leave it to rot, to the evident'injury of the 
succeeding crop of underwood. 
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For the information of those whe may be 
strangers to the operation of barkings it may 
be proper to state the process. 

Three classes of people are employed : 
the hagmen^ or cutters, the carriers, and the 
barkers. The latter chiefly consist of wo- 
men and children. The cutters are, of 
should be, provided with ripping-saws widely 
set, with sharp, light hatchets, and with 
short-handled pruning-hooks. The carriers 
should be provided with short ropes, stout 
limbs, and broad shoulders. The barkers 
are provided with light, short-handled, ashen 
mallets, the head being about eight inches 
long^ three inches diameter in the face, 
and the other end blunt, somewhat wedge- 
shaped ; with sharp ashen wedges, somewhat 
spatula-shaped, and which njiay either be 
drove by the mallet, or, being formed with a 
kind of handle, may be pushed with the 
hand ; and with a smooth^skinned whin^ or 
other landstone, the size of one*s head. 

The cutters are divided into two parties ; 
hatchet- men, who sever the stem; and hook- 
men, who prune it of sniall twigs, and cut it 
into convenient lengths. The carriers bun- 

Q 
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die the small branches (all an inch in dia- 
meter are barked) into their ropes, and bear 
them, the large ones, and the trunk, if lift- 
able by one person, to the barkers, who are 
seated on the grass at a convenient distance. 

Small branches and twigs are held by 
one hand on the stone, and beat with the 
mallet until the bark be split, which is then 
stripped off, and laid regularly aside^ as in 
reaping of corn, till a bundle of convenient 
size be formed. The trunk and branches as 
large as the leg, &c. are laid along on the 
ground ; the upper side is beat, with force, 
from one end to the other ; the bark is 
startedj at the thick end, by thrusting or 
driving in the wedge, which, being run 
along^ the whole length, rips it open in an 
instant ; the wedge is applied on both sides 
of the incision, in manner of the knife in 
skinning a sheep, observing to beat before its 
point \yith the mallet, until the bark iscom-v- 
pletely loosened. 

Thus, a skilful barker will skin a tree or 
branch as completely as a butcher will a 
beast. But, the point most particularly to 
be observed in this 'art is, to take off the 
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bairk in as long shreds or strands as possible, 
for the conveniency of carriage to, and dry- 
ing it on the horses. 

These are formed of long branches ; and 
pieces of a yard in length, sharpened at one 
end, and having a knag at the other to re- 
ceive and support the end of the formen 
Two knags are driven into the ground at the 
distance of a foot from each other, until their 
upper ends are within thirty inches of rt, 
and on a level ; other two are placed in like 
manner, at a distance suitable to the length 
of two straight branches, which are laid on, 
parallel to each other ; thus forming the 
horse *. 

The horses may stan^] within four or five 
feet of each other, and are always to be 
placed on a dry, elevated spot, that the bark 
may have free air in drying. 

At the end of each day's work, the bark 
is carried to, and laid on the horses ; across, 

; * Near to Loch Lomond, I lately observed an im- 
provement in the construction of these horses. The 
poles were not placed on a level, as is commonly done, 
but the one a few inches lower than the other ; so that 
the bark, when laid on, had a considerable slope to run 
off the wet in heavy rains. 
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and to the thickness of about six or eight 
inches. The large, boardy pieces are set up 
oil end, leaning against the horses j or being 
formed into small pyramidal stacks. Due at- 
tention must be paid to turning the bark 
once, or perhaps twice a day, according to 
the stalte of the weather. Good hay wea- 
ther is good weatlier for barking. Gentle 
showers are beneficial ; but long continued 
rains are productive of much evil ; nor is the 
bark the better for being dried too fast. 

A careful hagman will take pains to lay 
the strong boardy pieces of the trunk in 
such a manner as to shoot off the wet, in 
continued rains, from the smaller bark of 
the extremities ; at the same time, preserv- 
ing, as much as possible, the colour of the 
inner bark, and consequently, the value of 
the whole,^ by turning the natural surface , 
outwards. For, it is chiefly by tlxe high- 
brown colour of the inner rind, and by its 
astringent effect upon the palate, when tasted, 
that the tanner or merchant will judge of its 
value. These properties are lost, if through 
neglect, or by vicissitude of the weather^ the 
inner bark be blanched. 
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When in a proper state^ that is, compktely 
past fermentation, if it cannot conveniently 
be carried off the ground and housed, the 
bark must be stacked. An experienced hus- 
bandman who can stack hay» can also stack 
bal-k. But it may be proper to warn him 
against building his stack too large^ and to 
caution him to thatch it well. 

The method of barking and treating the 
Birch, is much after the foregoing; with 
this difference, that the season is winter, or 
early in spring ; and, that it is more tedious^ 
by reason that the outward shreddy bark of 
the Birch is peeled off, and rejected. Where- . 
fore, it follows, that if the wood in question 
is composed of Birch and Oak, and if the 
Birch is to be barked, the best method is to 
time the work, so as that the Birches may be 
cut, barked, and finished by the first of 
May ; proceeding then with the Oak. 

The wood, or hag, being thus cut smacks 
smoothy if it is. intended for the same purpose 
again, it becomes a duty to bestow a little 
trouble in its future culture ; and not, as is 
too frequently the case, abandon it to chance. 
Firsts cattle or sheep should be kept out ; as^^ 
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by cropping the tender shoots, they retard 
its growth, and consequently, a (juick return 
of prq/it. Secondly J to bestow a little trou- 
ble for three or four years, in going over the 
stools, rubbing oflF the superfluous spray, and 
retaining a moderate number of shoots, would 
hasten the maturity of the wood, for another 
fall^ and return of profit. 

If treated in this manner, and if the de- 
mand is for fuel and bark alone, a crop at 
the epd of every fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five years, according to the strength of the 
land on which the wood grows, may reason- 
ably be expected ; more profitable, perhaps, 
than at a greater age ; because, bark of this 
description brings the highest price. 
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SECTION II. 

Reducing Natural Oak Woods into Timber Grooves* 

A MATTER, I humbly presume, which might 
be highly advantageous to the naval interests 
of the kindom. 

, It will obviously appear, that such woods 
as are situated in a maritime district, or in 
the Vicinity of rivers which might become a 
tneans of conveying the timber, at small\ex- 
pence, to a convenient rfepot or market, are 
to be chosen for this purpose. I would 
earnestly recommend, to the proprietor^ of 
mch^ setting about, and as speedily as may 
be, reducmg them into timber groves ; re- 
gardless of the present gains arising from 
the practice of cutting, as in the preceding 
Section. 

I will suppose the copse at any age under 
thirty years ; taking, as a medium', fifteen. 
Arid at this age, considerable profits will arise 
from the thinnings; perhaps as, much as 
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might defray the expence of future culture 
for many years. 

If the copse has risen, from the last cut- 
ting, spontaneously, not having been cared 
for, it will probably now be a perfect thicket; 
and many stems will be found issuing from 
the same stool. . Proceed first to mark, with 
paint, the handsomest sterns^ and so as that 
they may be left, as regularly as possible, at 
about five or six feet apart. Cut the others, 
if springing singly from the ground, two or 
three inches within the surface ; if issuing 
from stools, close down, in a sloping man- 
ner, to the surface of the bark thereon ; 
treating the wounds as directed in Section X, 
of Chapter IV. 



The thinnings should be borne to the 
nearest convenient clear ground, and barked, 
as directed in the preceding Section. 

Then prune up the stems left standing, 
according lo the rules for pruning, Section 
VIIL Chapter IV. 

The following, and for two or three suc- 
cessive years, care must be taken to destroy 
all shoots or spray which may be found is- 
suing from the stools, &c. by rubbing them 
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off with t\xe hand before midsummer^ at 
which time they will easily be displaced. 
Also, to keep the wounds in a sound state^ 
until they are skinned oven 

The rules for thinning. Section IX. of 
Chapter IV, are to be strictly observed ; 
training to straight boles, until the tree hath 
acquired sufficient length of stem, perhaps 
thirty feet, more or less, according to circum- 
stances ; after which, the head might be 
LAID OVEB, for the formation o^ bends ^tted 
for ribs or knees. 

It might be prudent, however, that a want ' 
of straight timber for planking, &c. be pre- 
vented, TO TRAIN UP, perhaps, every fourth 
or fifth tree, with light heads (to prevent 
shading of those laid over) until of full ma- 
turity for felling. Or, it might be as conve- 
nient to appropriate a certain portion of the 
grove, from the time of laying over^ to this 
purpose. 

From the strength of growth, old stools of 
this description would produce on stems 
thus treated, we may fairly augur, that this 
would be the most speedy of all methods to rear 
useful Ship-timber. And it is well under* 



• * 
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Stood, that that rising from spontaneous or 
natural stools Is superior to planted timber* 
Of the above I have instances in my own 
practice. 



SECTION III. 

» 

Cuttings with the double View of rearing Timber and 

Undeiiu)ood. 



Even in this case. Ship Timber might be 
reared with advantage, in situations appro- 
priate to the purpose. But I. would rather 
recommend the foregoing method ; because, 
the whole strength of the stools being thrown 
into the timber-stands, it is obvious tliat a 
more speedy supply .may be obtained. It 
is rather on the presumption, that, in certain 
cases, the double object of rearing useful 
timber for various purposes, and underwood 
for fuel, charring, bark, &c. may be found 
most productive, that the subject is thus dis- 
tinctly treated. 

For the sake of brevity, I will also sup- 
pose the copse is fifteen years old froni the 
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last cutting, and that, at that time, it was cut 
smack-smooth. 

Single out the best stems , as directed in 
the preceding Section ; leaving them, how-^ 
ever, at about ten feet apart. Cut out the 
others, at a hand's breadth above the surface, 
if springing from the ground ; or close down 
to the surface of the bark, if issuing from 
the stools. Carry out and bark those cut, 
and prune up the stands, as above directed. 

For three or four succeeding years, go 
over the stools^ and reduce the shoots issuing 
from them to moderate quantity, by rubbing 
otf the superfluous spray ; and, until the 
next fall of underwood, dress up the Stands 
every second or third season, keeping their 
stems single J and their heads light and taper. 

At the end of fifteen, of of tv^^enty .years, 
make the first fall of underwood. At this 
time, also, remove one half of the stands ; 
which will be found necessary for the sake 
of the succeeding crop. They will now 
stand at the distance of about twenty feet 
apart. Dress and train them, as above, far 
about twenty years^ and 
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ft 

Then make the second fall. Removd 
one half of the Stands at this time, which will 
single them, finally ^ to the distance of about 
forty feet. Henceforth, keep their heads 
light and taper, for the sake of the under- 
wood; and 

Continue to make falls every fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five years, according to 
existing circumstances, until the timber be 
of full maturity, when it may be cut down, 
and the above culture may be repeated. 



SECTION IV. 

Dressing of Old Timbers, standing irregular or de- 

tacked, in Natural Woods. 



And here we may find many goodly trees, 
which, with little trouble, might be rendered * 
valuable Ship-timber* By reason of their 
standing s^mongst underwood, their stems are 
generally elongated, and found clean and 
smooth y to the. usual height to which the 
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Copse Is suffered to grow. Above this height, 
they are generally found squat in the head, 
and branching forth into large boughs. 
Might not the size and strength of those 
boughs which are ivell placed be much pro- 
moted, by checking the growth of such as 
arc not, or removing them entirely ? 

But, after having. In the preceding parts 
of this Treatise, saic^ so much respecting this 
matter, and the laudable endeavour of re- 
claiming, and rendering more useful^ all 
NEGLECTED TIMBER, it might be deemed 
frivolous to enlarge niore on the subject: 
A hint to the lover of his cown/ry wijl suf- 
fice. 
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CHAP, nil, 

ON SUB-DIVIDING LAl^GE TRACTS, BY BEI.TS, 

STRIPES, &C. 



SECTION L. 

The Advantages arising therefrom^ in respect of Shelter f 

and improving the Clhnate. 

THE advantages to be derived, by sub- 
dividing extended Tracts of sterile, ex- 

m 

posed landj with Stripes of planting, are ma- 
nifestly great ; whether we view them in the 
light of affording immediate shelter to the 
lands, or in that of improving the surround- 
ing climate. To all pasture lands, widely 
extended on open plains, the advantages, 
arising from being properly subdivided by 
belts of growing timber are both obvious and 
great. 

The health of the animal, as well as of the 
vegetable kingdom, is improvable by the 
aid of shelter and genial warmth. In con- 
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genial soil, plants are made to flourish :-^- 
iF aided by genial warmth — in a superlative 
degree. Who, at all conversant in rural af- 
fairs, does not know, that the pasture-field 
which is either naturally sheltered^ or shel- 
tered by plantations^ is prized higher than that 
unsheltered, although the soil be equally 
good, or even superior in quality ? 

If we enquire into the cause, it will be 
found, not only to depend on an early rise 
of herbage^ by means of the shelter afforded 
to the lands ; but also, that cattle, who have 
it in their choice, in cold seasons, to indulge 
in the kindly shelter afforded them by trees, 
feed the better. Nay, we may safely pre* 
sume, that no animal can fatten in discon- 
tent, or in an uncomfortable condition*. That 
the. kindly shelter, and also the kindly sh^ide 
of trees, are comfortable to pasturing flocks, 
may be demonstrated by watching the^r 
movements — in the stormy blagt — under a 
scorching sun. How keenly will they fly 

* Yet it is known that sheep sometimes fatten in (he 
roty until they grow up, nay, die of fatness. But, caa 
such be wholesome ? May we not rather reckon thl» sm 
accumulation of disease? 
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to the shelter! How anxiously will they 
court the shade / 

No doubt, from smothering up small fields, 
already comfortably situated in point of cli- 
mate and shelter, ^vith close plantations^ 
there can few advantages proceed, especially 
while the fields are under com crops. But, 
what relation has this to reducing widely 
extended, bleak tracts^ into commodious 
compartments, whether of corn or pasture 
lands ? It may be argued, that even the 
desirable or salutary effects of shelter may 
be produced, by simply planting single raters 
of trees around the inclosures. Granted, in 
many cases. But, in bleak, unsheltered 
situations, single rows are reared with much 
uncertainty of success. 

But, by planting a stripe of moderate^ 
breadth, even on good land, is there an inch 
of ground wasted? What crop would ul- 
timately pay better ? Moreover, might not 
the margin of the field be as much shad- 
ed by the tops, or impoverished by. the 
roots of a single row, as by a stripe of 
any given breadth ? Might not the trees, ia 
a single row, become as tall as those in a 
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broad stripe ? and, might not their roots shoot 
^s far into the field, as those in the outmost 
lo^ of a belt ? * 

Fox improving the climate of bleak, bar- 
ren, extended plains ; next to, or rather in 
conjunction with a rational culture of the 
ground, nothing can be more advantageous 
than the judicious disposal of plantations, ge- 
nerally, denominated stripes or belts. On 
moi;e varied surfaces, the disposition of these, 
together with clumps of different shape, as 
may best suit the situation in point, will fre- 
quently be found tending to this desirable 
purpose, namely, improving the climate; 
more especially, if skill be displayed in the 
disposition. 

The good effects of shelter thus afforded 
will soon be visible, not only on the imme- 
fliatCf but on the more remptely situated 
lands. Wherefore, in the disposition, it be- 
comes a matter of consideration, to place the 
clump, stripe, &c. so as to answer a twofold 
purpose, if conveniency will permit. 

In many cases, according to situation, 
waste corners may be turned to advantage 
in this point of view, without encroaching 

R 
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much Oh tiie acljacent arabU lands : perhaps? 
only so far as to afford good hedge fences, 
by touching on the better margins of tiie 
tilled ground ; or, in order to render the 
whole more agreeable to the eye, embracmg 
part of a j utting angle, segment, &:c. 

In cases, which are not unfirequcnt ; where 
t4ie surface is broken by crags, rocks^ abrupt 
ridges, &c. it would certainly tend to the 
advantage of the estate, mone than any other 
mode of culture, to plant such with timbter 
trees ; indepencfent of the benefit the nfclgh-* 
bourihg lands would afterwards reap, from 
(he kindly shekec Or shade of the plants. 

In others, where the surface is broken try 
coal, lime, or iron mines, quarries, &c« ami 
where the expence of levelling and reducing 
it into arable land might bis gi'eat, it maybe 
found more advantageous to pknt as above ; 
keeping the double purpose of affording 
sheher to the adjacent grounds in view. 

And in others, where the surface is broken 
by water-runs, pools, marshes, &c. to plant 
their margins, will frequently be found to 
tend to the advantage of the neighbouring 
lands, and afford the beholder much plea- 
sure. 
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SECTION 11. 

The Direction^ Position^ Breadth and Extent of the 
BeltSf Stripes, Kc. according to local Circumstances^ 
considered. 



The DIRECTIO^r and position of stripes 
or belts may frequently be regulated by arbi* 
trary circumstances ; as, tbe limits or bouii- 
dary of an estate, the position of public roads, 
the course of a river, ravines or chasms, 
abrupt precipices, &c. 

When this is not the case, and where the 
choice is unrestrained, tbe leading points for 
consideration are : 

isL By what position the stripe or clump 
would have the best effect in opposing th6 
wind ; being placed in its eye, by observa* 
Uon of from whaj point, and with what ef- 
fect, it generally blows. 

2dlt/. By what position and direction it 
would most effectually answer the two«-fold 
purpose of sheltering, and conveniently divid- 
ing the lands in. question. 

Sdly. In what position a belting might be 
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run along, or near to the conjunction of til- 
lable and untillable lands, so as to impair 
the one as little as possible, and at the same 
time, improve the other by the shelter af- 
forded to its flocks. 

4thly. In what position a stripe might be 
run through pasture lands, so as effectually 
to afford shelter, shade, aind entice the flocks 
naturally to fold and rest, where their dung 
might either be collected for removal, or, 
being let remain, might be washed down- 
wards by rains, fo the improvement of the 
inferior surface of the field. ^ 

Sthly. Supposing two contiguous estates, 
whose owners are mutually anxious to im- 
prove or adorn their respective confines : By 
what position and direction a belting ?nigbt 
be run or produced, so as to improve or 
adorn the one, without injuring or disfigur- 
ing the other, reciprocally, in its progress or 
extension. 

6thly. By what position or direction a 
tlunip or stripe might most effectually be 
run, with the double view of covering a dis- 
agreeable object, and improving the circum- 
jacent lands. 



I 
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These considerations may be found ser- 
Wfcezhle in many cases, in determining the 
|)6silion and direction of useful stripes, 
clumps, &c. But it is obvious, that no fixed 
rule or regulation can be laid down. An 
infinite variety of surface, situation, and ex- 
posure, prevents the possibility. Let us hope 
no one would place a clump, or run a stripe 
at random, without considering — of its use in 
the first instance — of its value afterwards. 

The breadth of stripes, and the 
VOLUME OR extent Of CLUMPS, accord- 
ing to local circumstances, may, however, 
be determined. Here I mean useful, not 
decorative stripes, &c,, but such as are run, 
or placed with the intention of affording 
shelter to lands, which, by these means, may 
be rendered more valuable. 

How often do we ^nd this laudable inten- 
tion rendered futile through niggardliness 
and inadvertency ! Though \ye have to la* 
ment the latter, we cannot help condemn- 
ing the former. To run a narrow stripe, 
perhaps of four or five yards in breadth, 
through an exposed, barren tract, is, indeed* 
jjietter than to plant a single row ; but a sin« 
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gle row, in a sheltered situation, may rise 
sooner, and more effectually afford shelter, 
than a stripe of this description, in a bleak 
exposure. 

Wherefore, before proceeding to mark oflF 
the breadth of stripes, or to delineate clumps 
with this view, the situation, in conjunction 

ft 

with the quality of the soil, should be duly 
considered. 

If the site is much elevated, the soil poof, 
and the climate unfavourable, the stripe or 
belt should not be made less than sixty or 
seventy yards in breadth. Nor should the 
mean diameter of the clump, provided it lie 
somewhat regular, and in a mass, be made 
less than double that breadth, viz. . from a 
hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty 
yards. 

In more favourable situations, with a bet- 
ter soil, the breadth of stripes or belts may 
be reduced to about forty yards; and the 
mean diameter of clumps, to abput an hun- 
dred. 

But in no situation whatever, in the pre- 
sent point of view, should stripes be under 
twenty yards in breadth. Clumps or masses, 
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under an hundred yards mean diameter, are 
trifling and diminutive, and not worth the 
fencing-in. 

In the present point of view, we are to 
consider, not only the value of quickly rising 
shelter^ but also that pf useful timber at a 
future period. Else, why should we bestow 
the expence of fencing, independent of that 
of planting and necessaty culture ? 

By planting narrow stripes or diminutive 
masses, the proportional expence of fencing, 
and also .that of future culture, is much en- 
creased. Beeting, each season successively, 
for many years, is requisite in cold situa- 
tiotis ; until the plants gather strength, and 
afford each other shelter. Not so, where a 
considerable ni^ss, or a broad stripe is pro- 
per/y planted. The plants rise together in 
union, and keep each other in countenance 
from infancy. 
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CHAP. IX. 

IK£ VALUE OF FOKEST TIMBER CONSIDERED, BOTH 
IN A PRIVATE, AMD NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 

FROM what has been advanced in the 
preceding parts, particularly in the first 
and second Chapters of this work, there re- 
mains little to he said on this subject here; 
other than, as it were, to wind up the ac- 
count, or place in a just point of view, the 
propriety and consequent advantages of plant- 
ing useful timber. 

I do not here mean to speak to the value 
of trees in particular; nor to the actual pro- 
J7/S arising from planting, which must vary 
in every district of the kingdom, according 
to demand and locality of situation. Every 
proprietor must be so far sensible as to this 
point, who has ever cut an acre of timber, 
or of underwood ; and who has considered 
the value of the land, the prowls, the ex-, 
fifnrpi. — anrl balanced them against that of 
br the same number ol 
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years, which has experienced an ordinary 
culture under corn and grass. 

But I would wish to point out the import^ 
nnce arid valiie^ not only of planting and 
cultivating young timber^ but also that of 
DECLAIMING, so far as niay be practicable, 
all neglected timber throughout the kingdom* 
The former is highly commendable, Inas- 
much as it tends to provide for posterity an 
indispensably necessary and useful material ; 
which, perhaps, at a future period, may be 
hard to purchase in a foreign land. By the 
latter, much usehil timber might be ren- 
dered servicejible to the present age ; and 
its living proprietors might witness the fact 
in gladnessy — and see much money spared to ' 
the nation which is now paid for imported 
famber. 

Without saying a word about the proba- 
Me scarcity of Ship-timber at a future pe- 
riod^ which it becomes our duty to prevent 
by. all possible means, We certainly /ef/, and 
have to lament the real scarcity^ not only of 
that, but of much domestic timber at the 
present time. But, are we conscious that 
foreign timber is superior in quality to that 
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of our own island, which has been properly 
cared for ? Were it even so, should this di- 
mUiish our anxiety, or make us less soli- 
ettnus about a matter which is of the first 
national importance ? 

Nevertheless, while I wish to enforce the 
propriety, of planting, and to hold out the 
prffils to view, I would wish to discriminate 
beiween extremes* Although, it is probable, 
tliat all lands in the kingdom at this day, 
which lie under healthy timber, and are 
Jiilly cropped, cannot be occupied to better 
purpose ; yet it is also probable, that too 
tmecMand of a certain description might soon 
be planted. 

It becomes a matter of caution in the pro- 
priety of an estate, to weigh well his parti- 
cular situation, and consider duly of the 
soil and exposure of his lands, before he 
proceed to plant ; lest, by chance, he be 
afterwards disappointed in the expecttid tjftlue 
of his crop. At the same time, it becomes 
him to consider probable circumstances, 
which at a future period might turn to his 
particular advantage ; such as, the possibility 
of a navigable canal passing his way ; . the 
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probability of the establishitiept of an exten* 
sive manufactory^ &c. in his iVicinity ; and 
the like. 

But, the proprietor of what are termed 
u^aste Idndsy be his situation, or the locality 
of the grounds what they may, should not 
hesitate a moment to plant ; provided also, 
it be plain, beyond all doubt, that the ai- 
tempt to. cultivate grain would be futile. 
Were such waste lands anly^ which lie in the 
vicinity of the ocean, of large rivers, and of 
canals, once planted ; independent of those 
of the same description which lie more in- 
land ; our apprehensions of a future scarcity 
of Ship-timber might cease. 

However, since the prevailing spirit of 
promoting inland navigation seems to in- 
crease, and diffuse itself over different parts 
of the island, who knows, in half a century, 
or by the time new planted timber shall 
have arrived at maturity, where the planta- 
tion may stand, whose timber will with diffi- 
culty be conveyed to a market ? Moreover, 
might not many cataracts and rivulets which 
pass /fir through mountain^ and steeps, be so 
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improved as to lighten the burden of cart 
riage^ if not to the Ocean or navigable rivers^ 
part of the way at least ? 

Witness the wood of Glenmort in the High* 
lands of Scotland. Man is an active and 
enterprising being. Who could have di- 
vined, half a century back, that from Glen- 
tMre should spring a ship of war^ and many 
goodly merchant-men } and, that Spey should 
be rendered the means of conveyance to the 
Ocean ! Wliercfore, let it not be said, " I 
am sensible, that although yonder hill would 
never produce crops of grain, nor is worth 
much for pasture, it might be made to pro* 
duce good timber ; but, were I even to plant 
it, where is the possibility of conveyance to 
a market ?'* &c. Who knows where even 
a city shall stand ! 

What district in the country Is to be found 
of any considerable extent, where some parts 
might not, Jby being planted, be rendered 
more valuable ? Is there even an estate oB 
any considerable magnitude, in which the 
value of some corner might not, by being 
planted with timber trees, be enhanced ? 
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• Tlw consideration of these questions is of 
importance, to the individual-^to the nation 
at large* Nor is it vague of frivolous ; 

Inasmuch as it is universally known, that 
such estates as have a portion of growing 
timber upon them, when brought to sale, 
bring ^n extra price! according to the quan« 
tity and value of the timber ; not only at the 
time of sale, but counting on its value at a 
far distant period. Thus, supposing the half 
grown timber on an estate to be valued at 
ten thousand pounds on the day of sale> in*» 
stances are not wanting where twenty, Tidiy^^ 
twenty-five thousand have been given, over 
and above the value of the land* 
• Such purchasers may justly be reckoned 
among the wise men of . the world. They 
foresee the increase df wealth, proceeding 
irom healthy timber growing where it may 
not only be cherished, till of full maturity; 
but, which can then be turned to account, 
by reason of its local situation. 

How different the ideas of those , who 
imagine, that when once a portion of groui^d 
is appropriated to the planting of timber, 
it forthwith becomes a burthen to the estate! 
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No reasoning can be more. erroneous; lor, 
if a rational culture shall afterwards be be- 
stowed, the profits, far within an ordinary 
life- time, will rise superior in proportion^ to 
fhe best of its lands. 

Numberless examples might be produced 
in proof of this ; but in giving them, I should 
only tread the beaten paths of my predeces^ 
sors and cotemporaries. Nor could such ex^ 
amples be altogether satisfactory ; since time, 
place, kinds of timber, its use, demand, and 
many other circumstances must alter the 
problem. 

Howev^, I would wish to inculcate a just 
remark: That much depends on attention 
to, and management of the plantation^ ac* 
cording to its local situation, in turning it 
generally to profit* That is to say, plant of 
kinds, and afterwards Train them for fuel^ 
for the purposes of husbandry, for manufac- 
tures, for machinery, for. ship-timber; aci- 
cording to demand, or the probability of dcr 
mahd — of- the vicinity — of the more distant 
parts of the country. 

And having mentioned trainings I cannot 
again help recommending, in the most ear*- 
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fiest nianner, turning to advantacme 
EVERY TiMfiEa TREE, particularly tbdse 
t»^hich are addpted to Naval Architecture,- 
trith unremitting ^ attention. How mudi 

liave we to lament, and ihbw great a loss td 

♦ 

the nation has been, and may still be, the 
unpardonable neglect of rtiuch valuable tim- 
fe^r; unless the proprietor^ and managers, 
tcithQUt^defay^ ^hall set about, and endeavour 
to reclaim it, so as to answigf some usefiil 
purpose/ iwcxfe ed'ectually! 
- ^' I ih^' fe'P^he^ to tak« «#ticfe, in this^ ge-I 
neral view, of the value of some component 
parts of tintber trees 'li6t -yot xnentioned, 
namely, the barks of Oak and Birch, and 
the juice of resinous plants, as the Lareb 
and Fir* 

The vlalue oi bark in tanning is well un- 
derstood all over the^ kingdom ; and the pro- 
fits are so great in some places, arising from^ 
copses of Oak and Birch, a^ almost to pre- 
clude the idea; of cultivating timber of mag- 
nitude. This might be just, and even laud- 
able, in some districts, namely, such as 
are situated inland, at a distance from rivers, 
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canals^ kc. and where fuel brings a high 
price. But othervviae, it cannot be so ; in- 
asmuch as the value of the land would be 
manifestly enhanced by the double culture 
^f timber and underwood. See Chap. VII. ' 
Sect. IIL 

But there are certainly many thousaiKl 
meres of natural Oak woods in the kingdom, 
particularly in the Highlands, which, by 
their locality of situation in respect to. water 
.carriage, might speedily be reduced into 
Ship Timber, without much lessening their 
produce of bark. 

With respect to the art of extracting the 
juices of resinous trees, which affi>rd rosin, 
tar, turpentine, &c. and which commodi* 
ties are well known to trading individuals, 
and the nation at large, by the turn of cash 
and the balance against us ; considering their 
value^ it is surprising that farther endeavours 
have not been made by speculative men, to 
reduce to common practice an art so easy 
and lucrative. 

As the process, however, is foreign to the 
subject of this undertakings which is rather 
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to sdt forth the moet »mple and useful nodes 
of culture, than the applieation of timber ; 
and as it comes rather under the d&nOtaiiiUi* 
tion of a chemical procei^ ; I fiiii^ar t^at^^ 
kig of it here, and also that of chnMn^ : boihg 
unwilling to lengthen this Treatise, already 
too long. 

Having proceeded thus far^ in a cursory 
mafiner» in taking a general new of the valu« 
and importance of planting and cultivating; 
Forest Timber, and the advantages the na« 
tion might derive from a judicious ma* 
NAGEMENT THEREOF ; I shall conclude, 
briefly, by expressing my concern for the 
disadvantage under which we labour in re- 
spect to the balance of the Timber Trade; 
which is not only against us, but^ perhaps, 
ere we can raise suflUcient supplies, may be 
in favour of our enemies * ! 

* Lest the imputation of a want of confidence in our 
courage, vajour, and independence, as a great nation, 
should seem to attach on the author, )ie begi the in- 
dulgence of remarking, that the above was written at 
a time when a general gloom sat on the countenances 
of all men;— when the Irish rebellion broke out — 
when Buonaparte sailed from Toulon — ^when it was re* 
ported that a strong French force had appeared off the 
coast of Ireland — in short, when a thousand uh&vour* 
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Let US endeavour to avert so great ao 
cviU Let us be assiduous in cultivating 
AND RECLAIMING that by. which we may 
h& the better enabled to miaintain our digr 
nity and independence^ and; to protect :an4 
encrease our trade. Let the real wopdeQ 
walls of Britain triumph ! 

able reports wiere in tiicuI^tion» and when it seemed aS 
If France were about <* to assume the government of the 
world." 
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OK TAaiOUS MODES OF FENCTN6. 



Pr^amblCp 

ALTHOUGH this subject be, in some 
measure, foreign to that of planting, 
yet it is so far connected with it, that a Trea- 
tise on Plantings without embracing at least 
one rational mode of Fencings might be 
deemed incomplete. For it is not to be sup* 
posed, that when once trees are stuck into the 
ground, the business of ^Planting is finished ; 
or, that they are afterwards to be abandoned 
to fate, without farther care. 

But, how much cause have we ioi censure 
respecting this point ! truely, too much. 
In many instances, we find plantations left 
entirely unfenced; in others, a mock ditch 
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or bank, not meriting the appellation ; and 
in others, a ragged hedge, or broken wall, 
with, perhaps, one yard up, and two down. 
Can this be called rational management? 
Is it not the height of carelessness, nay, even 
a cruelty, to abandon trees^ which, otherwise, 
might soon become useful, not only to the 
proprietor, but to the community, to the ra- 
vages of cattle ? 

As, in different parts of the country, the 
same method of Fencing might, in many in- 
stances, be found inconvenient ; and as dif* 
ferent modes may be found suitable in vSuri- 
OU8 circumstances ; I propose three different 
ntethods of Fencing ;— with the mani^r of 
repairing or reclaiming old hedges, so as to 
make them become, and continue to be, 
good fences^ 

I would wish to speak, in a particular 
manner, to the merit$x>f the first * method ; 
tnx. quick-hedge and ditch, with t^^dyke. 
I certainly esteem k the best, the most speedy 
and ieffoctual ; and that which, perhaps, k 

* Invented by tk^ late Sir George Suttiet of Bat 
gone, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh^ and generally 
termed, " Sir George Suttie^s Fence.** 
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m^re generalty susked to di^ent situations 
than any other. 

A ditch is a mailer of cont^enienGy in al- 
most every fields as it an^^ers the double 
purpose of fence and drain. Where trees 
may be expected to flourish, we need not 
despair of rearing live fences — of quickset. 
While these are advancing, a low wall or 
dyker^ placed on the bank formed by the 
excavated earth of the ditch. Whea the 
hedge becomes a fence, the wall niayj at lit- 
tle expence, be removed^ aiid made to an- 
swcK the same purpose again. 

A particular contenicncy attends this spe- 
cies of fence. In most rugged places, such 
as are most firequently appropriated to pianU 
ing, stones are to be found in great plenty, 
etther lying on t&e sur&ce, or in conveni* 
ently situated quarries. In certain cases the 
dyke may be formed of twf peals ; in others, 
of rudely formed, unburnt bricks. But there 
are instances where even the best of bricks 
have been used, and with good effect : they 
are easily removed to another plaqe, either 
for the same, or £©» other purposes. 
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It is observable^ that, in this species o^ 
fence, the young quicks rise much faster, 
comparatively, in all soils and situations what- 
ever, than in those without tap^dykes. I ac- 
count for it thus : The roots are bedded in 
the good surface mould only ; by the pressure 
of the wall or dyke^ the banking is consoli- 
dated, and the moisture determined to the 
roots of the plants ; and the wall not only 
acts as a screen or defence against the wind, 
but reflects the rays of the sun upon the 
plants, greatly improving the immediate cli« 
mate. 

As, in many cases, the cutting down, 
plashing, repairing, and otherwise reclaim- 
ing of old hedges, becomes a matter of pm- 
dence, whether for the sake of the live-fence, 
for that of the brushwood to form dead 
hedges, or for fuel in places destitute of a 
supply of that article ; I allot a Section for 
the purpose, in which I will endeavour to 
set forth the most simple methods. 

For conveniency of situations, where, 
from the nature of the sub-strata, it may be 
found impracticable to make ditches; and 
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where the top soil is so poor and thin, that 
whether a he^ge would rise quickly, or 
even thrive afterwards, becomes a matter of 
doubt ; and where, from a superabundance; 
of stones, it becomes prudent to rear stone 
y^rdlls entirely ; — I allot a Section, on that sub- 
ject ; in which I propose treating of the va- 
rious modes of erecting and coping them. 

And, for conveniency of situations, where 
it would either be unprofitable or imprudent 
to plant quick-fences, and where stones are 
not to be found for the piu-pose of rearing 
wa:Us ; I allot a Section, on the method of 
building or forming mud and turf walls, and 
on planting aquatic hedges, &c. 
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SECTION I. 



^mdt-Bitiffa Md Ditdk: with Top-Dyke^ Ifeat^ 

Ut. TftE Age and Size of the Plants 

is the iilst subject for consideration. For 
insuranpe of success, in aU situations, h is 
indispensably necessary that they be well 
rooted, that is, furnished with a multiplicity 
of healthy fibrils. With this view, the plants^ 
should be taken from a seminary of tkh 
mouldy at the end of the first or second year^ 
according to their strength ; and nursed^ %lsa 
in rich earth, for one, or for two seasons at 
farthest. But in the latter case, they should 
be moved into fresh rows at the end of the , 
first year. See Chap, III. Seel. II. On the 
Quick or White Thorn. 

Plants of this age, and thus treated, will 
outgrow those of greater size in any soil or 
situation. This, by impartial trials, I have 
repeatedly proved; and the cause is obvi- 
ously, that small plants, even by the same 
treatment, are raised with better roots in pro* 
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|K>rtion to their stems, ifj^n larger ones. In 
the choice of quicksets respect should he 
had to the roats, not the tops of the plants. 
Being nursed, the season previous to removal 
for hedging, in rich mellow earth ; and being 
allowed sufficiency of room, kept clear of 
weeds, &c. ; — h the best mode of preparation 
whatever. 

But there is a double advantage in using 
young plants as above* They are cheaper 
• — they are fitter for exposed situations than 
older ones; not because their tops are less 
bushy, which,, since they are to be cut over 
about half their lengths before being planted, 
is imrinaterial, but because they have better 
proportioned roots to the ^ize ox strength t^ 
the stems, and, of course, ai'e better fitted to 
seek pasturage for their common sustenance* 

As above hinted, the stems of the plants 
should be cut over about half their length, 
or generally about six inches above the 
ground-mark. This may be' performed by 
the hedge shears, or by gathering a handful 
fiwi/y, laying them on a block, &c* and 
chopping them off with a hatchet. They 
should be carefully raised, and every the 
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smallest fibre shouM be retained. At all 
times, ulitil replanted, let the roots be ex- 
posed to the air as little as possible. 
2dly. Forming the Thorn Bed, and 

LAYING THE PLANTS, follows next ilT 

course. Having fixed on the situation df 
die ditch, the side next the plantation or 
field to be fenced is rutted off by the line : 
The person rutting stands with his face out- 
wards, and holds the spade in such a posi- 
tion as to form the slope of the ditch as he 
proceeds to the depth of the rut. If ley, 
pare off the sward, as thin as possible, to the 
breadth of a foot, all along on the side from 
the rut towards where the banking is to lie. 
This is cleaning the scar cement beforehand, 
and is done to prevent a rank growth of 
herbage the following season, which might 
do the young plants much injury, and bcca* 
sion a deal of trouble in cleaning. If the 
land in question has been in tillage the pre- 
ceding season, this will be unnecessary. 

Now, run another rut along by the line, 
on the surface of what afterwards is to be- 
come the ditch, at a foot from the former. 
Go along, and notch the interspace cross- 
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Wise; keeping the spade in one position^ 
£o as to form turfs of about a foot square^ 
and to the deptli of the uppiensoil, if under- 
six inches. Begin at. one end^ and turn' 
tliese sods, at one cast of the spade, so as thejic 
may be inverted, with their edges at the 
distance of about nine inches from the first 
rut, or > (now) . face of the ditch ;. keeping 
them exactly in line, and joined close to 
each other: thus forming tlie scarcement 
about nine or ten inches in breadth, which 
may be reckoned a good medium^ In light 
t3LX\dy or gravelly lands, however, the scarce-^ 
ment should not be less than a foot ; as othei:^ 
wise, the brink crumbles down, and leaves 
the roots too much exposed, 
^ Now, lift another row of sods from the sur-^ 
liace of the ditch, and throw them at random 
beyond, but not away from, the former. This 
is done to afford the more loose surface-^mould 
wherein to bed the plants ; and where there 
is no turf or sod, is unnecessary. Go along 
the first row of sods ; smooth all inequalities; 
^nd lay the surface in a gently sloping man* 
ner, so as that the roots of the plants mzy dip 
a little> and their tops may incline upwards^ 
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when placed. Some lay them level ; — I be* 
lieve it is immaterial :--*their roots will soon 
seek downwards. The former, however, 
being attended whh little trouble, seems 
more rational. 

Place the plants, with their points about 
an inch beyond the margin, or edge of the 
sod towards the ditch, and at the distance 
of from six to nine inches apart, according 
to the quality of the soil. Cover them with 
some of the best surface mould from the 
ditch, until the bank is thrown up. The 
season of planting is, from the first of 0<9x>bef 
to die first or middle of March. 

I know many who, in all poor soils, be- 
stow manure on their young hedges. Th^ 
have not done this in vain. It is incredible 
*what pr(^ess the plants make in conse- 
quence, and how much sooner they become 
£ences. A litde lime, marie, or reduced 
stable-dung ; or all these in compost, or any 
of these in compost with mould, will go a 
great way. In the application, the plants 
should be bedded among the manure ; pre«> 
viousiy sprinkling on a little earth, if rankish 
dung be applied. 
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3rf/y. Now POKM THE DITCH, AND 

HHfiow UP THB BANK. The medium size 
I would advise is, five feet wide at top, tw6 
and a half feet deep, perpmdicular^ and on^ 
foQt wide at bottom ; the sides being sloped 
by a straight edge^ from the brink or lip 
downwards to the angle at bottom, without 
being swelled or rounded in the smallest de-^ 
gree. 

There are other two sizes in ordinary prac- 
tice ; tiz. the four 'foot ditch^ and the six-foot 
ditch. Their dimensions hold the same pro- 
portion with the former, with this only dif- 
ference ; that they are all a foot wide at bot- 
tom. Indeed, were any ditch of this kind 
made less, it would just be making it so much 
the aballower; as'tbe sides, by crumbling 
down^ would soon fill up what it wanted in 

width. 

In throwing up the binking, the remain- 
dcr of the sod, and the good surface earth is 
to be carefully laid upon* and immediately 
beyond the roots of the plants ; while-that of 
. the under stratum is to be thrown beyond 
the whole, and so as to form a bro^d mound 
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fo the height of 9 foot above the plants ; the 
£ice being laid m o, gentle slape^ and smoothed 
ynih the back of the.sp^de. Tread the sur- 
face firm with th? foot, and kvel it smooth ; 
then 
Asthly. Proceed to buixd the dyke. 

Thirty inches in height, twenty inches wide 
at bottom, and fifteen inches broad at top, is 
the medium size. But they vary from twenty* 
four to forty-two inches in height^ and of 
thickness corresponding, according to cir« 
cjumstances; genesrally reversing, the height 
according Xo. the width ;Qf the ditch, except 
)n some partipular cases of inclosing pasture 
lands, where a 6<?W fmce is requisite* 1 

J The wall or dyke stands ten or twdve 
inches ha^kUoxfi the face of the . Mom-A^fl?,? 
according to the loose or retentive nature 
of th£ mould. And even this is a particular 
point : if it stand too far out towards the 
face of tlie ditch, it is not only in danger q£ 
flipping down, : but the hedge is cleaned 
fnd dressed with difficulty; and if it stan4 
too far back, on the banking, cattle have 
the advantage, by reason of the space be* 
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tween it and the brink of the ditch, of scratn* 
bling over, before the hedge grow up, so as 
to obstruct them. 

With respect to the materials of which 
the dyke or wall is constructed, it may be 
a matter of choice — it may be ruled by ne- 
cessity. Flat, or square stones, are the best 
materials; as they lie solid, if of any consi* 
derable §ize. Bricks may, however, be equi* 
valent, but are generally more . costly ; and 
now, on account of the high duty, cannot 
reasonably be expected to be used for this 
purpose. Next are, a collection of land 
stones, pebbles, &c. of the size of the foot or 
jso, for the bottom part ; and larger irregular 
shaped blocks, of the.vsize of the head or so^ 
for finishing with at top. But it is best, in 
all cases, to finish with a single stone, that 
reaches in breadth from side to:side ; as such 
bind better, and lie more solid. 

I have even known top^dykes to. be built 
with lime or mortar throughout ; but, as the . 
value of this material in the farm is nbw 
so well understood, it seems extravagant. 
In any case (and where it is necessary to 
use small stones, pebbles, &c; it will appear 
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most needful,) I should suppose, iD pin or 
dash the surface with lime would be found 
sufficient; and also to keep the wall in a 
8Dund state, tall the hedge became t com- 
plete fence. 

The coping is generally fomied of two 
courses of sod ; the one inverted or laid green 
side down upon the dyke^ and the other 
laid green side up upon it; being dressed 
in the edges, laid on While wettish, and made 
to project about two inches beyond the face 
of the wall on either side* 

It has been said, in the preamble to this 
chapter, that in certain cases, the dyke or 
wall mig^t be formed of turf-peats, or, 
rudely formed, unbumt bricks, &c. From 
what has been advanced ibove, it will not 
be difficult to conceive how to proceed witli 
them* But the reader may see farther an 
this subject, ih Section IV. of the present 
Chapter* 

Bthfy. DeaD-HEDGX, or RAILING, in 

cases where the above materials cannot ea- 
sily be procured, or where the others abound, 
and are cheap, may be found good substi* 
tutes ; and, if the soil wherein the hedge is 
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planted be tolerably good ; and if it be pro** 
perly cared for, they may frequently last till 
the hedge becomes a fence. 

The dead^hedge should be formed of the 
best of the brush -wood ; should be well in* 
termixed/ small and greatt together *; should 
be placed upright^ just where directed for 
the dyh } to the degth of a, fpoft into, the 
baulking, and to. th e* height (xf ^ a yard above 
it ; from a foot to eighteen indh^f in thicks 
ness ; rammed hard toged^er, and set iiirm 
and steady ; and, when finislfeid; dipt top 
and sides, in a neat masmer^i that it be- not 
displ toed in cleanihg the< £eitoew 

There are various modest of placing the 
railing. Some plaqe' it upright, on the top 
of tlvs bank; others on. the * outride of the 
ditch' ; a^d some place a rail in either situ4 
ation. But this latter caqnot^be^pMper, wu 
of any ii9e'V^ate«er/in.the.cas6 of iencing 
a Plantatioa; ' Our fe^* heret libs all on oao 
side, and is from without. A su^mentt^kll 
being placed on. the outwatid: lip of th«( 
ditch, would cefrtainly be^ 21^^' eJtctiuUli 
but such seldom: wilfastaEidi both ikf; rubbings 

T 
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and efforts of cattle to leap them, being too 
much on a level with the field. 

Perhaps the most terrific manner of plac- 
ing a railing of this description is, what may 
be termed, something in the chevaux defnxt 
manner ; that is, in choosing the rails, pick 
such as have many branches, and leave 
them as knaggy as possible, in projecting 
lengths of about a fo6t ; drive the posts, not 
into the top, but into the face of the bank-* 
ing, a few inches above the plants, and in 
an inclining position, so as to form an angle 
of about 60"* with the horizon. Nail on two 
rails, one a foot above the plants, and the 
other a foot and a half, or two feet above 
that ; and thus, by the position of the posts, 
and the rugged appearance of the rails, will 
be formed a barrier which few pasturing 
animals will attempt. 

Gthly. The management and future 
CARE OF THE HEDGE, now becomcs an ob- 
ject for consideration. And here, I cannot 
help declaiming against those whose prac- 
tice it is, when they havfe planted a hedge, 
never to give themselves any farther con- 



t 
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cern about its welfare. No species of hus- 
bandry can be more erroneous, nor any case 

. of neglect more censurable. The value of 
good and speedy fences, ought not to be 
trifled with ; more particularly in the pre- 
sent point of view, namely, plantation fences. 
If cattle break into a field of growing 
corn, even though they may revel for a 

• while, the damage is not deadly. They, 
perhaps, destroy little more than they eat at 
the time, which is, in so far, saving their 
pasture on the other side. But the case is 
widely different when they break the inclo- 
sure of a plantation, whose trees are not be- 
yond their power of injury. Here, every 
bite is felt ; every bruise becomes a blemish ; 
and every wound an indelible stain ! In fine, 
not even the tomb of our forefathers should 
be held more sacred than the field flourishing 
with healthy and valuable timber ! 

Wherefore, that the hedge may succeed 
the decay of the railing or dead-fence, in 
the one case, arid the downfall, or necessary 
removal of the dyke^ in the other, let it be 
cleaned and trained from infancy thus : 
Give it two, three, or four cleanings with 
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the hoe the first year, accdrding to th^ clean- 
ness or foulness of the ground, A%- tji<j ead 
of the season I go, over and replace with stout> 
well-rooted l^ants, such as have Hiiled^ that 
the whdle,may rise together regulitfly. This 
is a material^ poifit ; a hedge, altboughr per- 
fectly goi^ lajml ffnoible i>i general^ With 
here and there -b gap,; is, in fact, no foice 
at all. Cattle ioop learn tlie pdth, and keep 
the opeaing which admits them without 
trouble^ At this time atso^ scour out th€ 
bottom (^ the ditch, and dress the stuff to 
the roots of the plants ; which will not only 
keep the waters-course clear, buit, from its 
richness^ being a species of vegetable earth 
compo^ of decayed weeds, &c, will add 
to their ngqiir. 

Repeat tliis culture for two, three, or four 
more yearsj according to the progress of the 
hedge, until it become a fenced keeping 
clean of weeds, as you would a row in the 
best kept nursbry ; and scouring out the bbt^ 
tom of the ditcih from time to time, as neces^ 
sity may dictate V dressitig the stuff to the 
roots of the hedges all along, as abo^e. 

When the- hedgfe has arrived ti> the state 



that one might ^ay, *' tbete'^ a good fepce,V 
it may finally be scoured up t .ftnd ckanipg 
with the hoe i^ay be withheld. But at n^ 
time Svhatever, if we look. for close bottomed 
fences, should we . desist from cutting with 
thie . hiook, every, nQxious tffeed which may 
jpreeent itself in front ; . and which, if left 
standing. Would ^not fail to weaken the breast^ 
work. 

Th6- method of final scouring, is this: 
riitt, with the spade, in the face of the ditch, 
about half way dQwn, and so as to form a 
shelf or scarcement between this rutt and 
the root of the hedge, two feet broad ; point 
vip: th6 surface of the §helf or bench with the 
spade, that the mould to be laid on may mix 
intimately with that of the shelf; line off 
the opposite side or lip of the ditch, placing 
the line so far from the brink as, with the 
stuff now in the bottom, to afford a suffi- 
ciejacy of earth to make up the shelf to a 
level with the original thorn-bed ; observing 
to give it a gentle slope from the bottom of 
the ditch, so as that its upper surface may 
be. about eighteen or twenty inches broad, 
and that, when the hedge is full-grown and 
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dipt, (as under directed), a surface, on the 
same slope^ from the bottom of the ditch to 
the summit of the hedge, may be formed. 
Dress the opposite side of the ditch hand- 
somely, at the same time ; and, 

Provided the temporary fence has been a 
dead-hedge or rail, let it now be cleared 
away. Let the banking be levelled down, 
and closed to the back of the hedge. But 
i(z top'dyke has been the safe-guard, and 
if it is to be let remain standing, fill up the 
interspace between it and the hedge, to the 
level of the shelf in front. 

It may be necessary to remark here, that 
if the ditch in question run along by the 
side of a public road, not only in the scour- 
ing up, but from the beginning, it should be 
formed in the sunk-fence or ha-ha manner; 
that is, the side whereon the hedge stands, 
should be in all respects as above, and the 
other should be laid in an easy slope, from 
nothing on the side of the road, so as to 
form an angle of about 80** with the face of 
the ditch. 

This becomes a matter of caution for the 
public welfare ; and this method should be 
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practised on the sides of all roads and 
lanes whatever. Many and dangerous are 
the accidents happening daily, by carts, wag- 
gons, and coaches being /^ turned into the 
ditch:' 

With regard to training the hedge, 
I will briefly observe, that according to its 
strength and progress the two or three first 
years, clipping is to be commenced ; that 
the sides only, not the top, are to be touched, 
until the latter is regularly about a yard 
high ;. that then, the hedge may be topt, to 
make it bush the better ; and that forthwith, 
the sides and top are to be trained with the 
shears and bill, in such a manner a$ to re- 
semble the highly pitched roof of a house, or 
the end of a triangular prism, whose base is 
threcj and perpendicular six feet. Thus 
forming, as above said, one uniform surface 
from the bottom of the ditch to the extre- 
mity of the hedge ; lying in a gently reclin- 
ing manner, about nine feet in height ; su- 
perior, in reality and effect^ to the best wall 
of this height, in the kingdom. 

From this time forward, the care turns on 
the other side of the balance. Hitherto, we 
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have been anxious to bring our fence to a 
pitch of perfection. Having accomplished 
it, we are ^now felicitous to preserve it so. 

Firstj kacp it clear of all noxious weeds 
or plants, as bramble, broom, whins, Mcy 
which might encumber, or occasion gaps in 
its sides. Secondly^ trim up . the heads ol: 
branches of trees, which, by lying over, 
bearing upon, or shading, might injure the 
top« Thirdly^ at each cuttings which should 
be twice a year, in the fall, and at Mid*^ 
sunimer, €ui dose in with^ the intention of 
keeping it * within bounds ; wh6ther .in le- 
spej^t to the height, or to keeping; the sides 
or wings from, spreadimg too far outward, and 
shooting iftypnd the face of the ditch. And, 
fourthly^ when this cannot be accompliahed 
by the slieairs alone, use the hook and hill, 
to reduce the stronger upward parts into due 
bounds ; performing this gently, and on «ite 
side at a time ; because, by cutting both ndes 
at once, and muck to the quick^ would occa- 
sion jW "vfrhat we wish to suppress, namely, 
an over-abundance of growth- 

Hedges thus treated will last for ages; 
and, provided they, are never . suffered to run 



I* 
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fuuch into disorder at any time^iare rtdtiki^r 
tedious^ nor .expensive in dressing. ^ Welt 
thayithey be ^aid, at a distance, to se^ 



SECTION 11. 

^ Plashing arid Cutting df Old Hedgts. 

l;^.^:F.LAj8diN:G lEan ; operation iHiore or less 
imdcrsfood iby i every . ceuntryman, bred in 
^ndn^iised lihitxicU The common tnstbod 
is't^rififly tbifrc-^ 

...The stronger stems ai3e> selected, atas re-» 
gniar: distances as. possible, and generally at 
about thirty inches apait. These are oalled 
the stakes ; and are commonly headed over 
at four or five ieet above .tlie surface, accord-^ 
ing to the general strength of the hedge in 
que^tioji^ so as they may all range in line, 
andjdli oneheight. The more pliable branches 
andrsmail twigs are interwoven, in the has** 
ket. manner, amo^g the stakes, from top to 
bottom, .as cloeely as pc^sible. Such as will 
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not bendy in a pliable manner, and after- 
wards remain in due position, are snagged 
half*through with the bill, to make them 
more obedient. The strong stems, that can- 
not be laid in, and are not wanted for stakes, 
' are cut close by the surface. In places 
where stems strong enough, and fit iof stakes^ 
are wanting, the deficiency is supplied by 
dead stakes. After the plashing is finished, 
the hedge is dressed smooth on both sides 
with the bill, shears, &c. 

We can have no reasonable objection to 
this mode, which is certainly the cheapest 
and most easily performed ; except that the 
stakes, or cut-oyer stems, shoot forth strongly, 
to the detriment of the under part of the 
hedge, which, by over-shadowing, they re- 
tard in growth, and ketp naked of spray. 

This probably suggested an improvement, 
now pretty generally followed, namely, cut- 
ting none over at all, but weaving in the tops 
of the stakes along with the plashers. The 
propriety of this mode is at once evident ; 
for, besides that the above complaint cannot 
possibly attach in this case, the stems cut by 
the surface send up a strong growth, which^ 
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intermixing with the plashers, renders the 
whole more close and impenetrable. 

In cases whlere two rows of quicks have 
been planted, according to a common me- 
thod, at the distance of a foot from each 
other, the back row being plashed in any mt 
the above modes, and the front one being 
cut down to the stub, would be the most 
effectual method of preserving the present, 
and producing a new fence. 

Plashing, however, can only be effec- 
tually and handsomely performed in cases 
where there is a good portion of spray and 
long pliable shoots or branches ; and when 
the hedge has, if not youth, at least vigour 
on its side, to send forth a luxurious growth^ 
and cover the naked appearance the plashers 
would otherwise have. For the more hand- 
some performance of this business also, there 
is a season more suitable than another, viz. 
the fallj or beginning of winter. At this 
season, the shoots are more pliable than in 
spring, when the sap begins to rise and cir- 
culate ; at which time the shoots of all plants 
are most brittle. 

After the hedge \^ plashed, the ditch, pro- 
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vided there be one, should be scoured out, 
and dressed up in all respects as described 
in the preceding Section ; and> if the fence 
Is properly attended to, in regard to pruning 
or clipping, as also there directed, it may last 
ftr many succeeding years. 

2dly. Cutting over old hedges is a 
much less expensive mode of renewing or 
reclaiming them, than the above; and in 
most cases, is more commendable ; whether 
considered in the light of producing brush- 
wood for fuel, dead-hedging, &c. or in that 
of affording the opportunity of more effec- 
tually training and shaping it afterwards for 
« durable fence. 

. The manner of cutting must be regulated 
by circumstances— according to tlie age, the 
strength, the closeness of the hedge ; and 
whether planted in a single, or in double 
rows. 

If the hedge in question be pretty vigo- 
rous, and branching towards the bottom ; 
and if the st^ns stand regularly and closely 
together, although the top be ragged and 
straggling, it may be brought into due sub- 
jection, without being cut down to the 
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ground. In this case, the sides are first to 
be switched up with the hook, not altogether 
close to the stems, but within a foot of them 
on each side at bottom ; tapering up close at 
the top, which should be from the ground 
about four or five feet, According as the 
height can be carried along most regularly 
from one end of the fence to the other. But 
tf the hedge is thin at bottom, it will be ad* 
visable to cut better m, in order to make it 
bush from the ground upwards. However, 
the top should be kept as much in line, and 
on a level, as possible ; forming it into a 
ridge by the strokes in cutting ; and forth* 
with endeavouring. to shape it in a manner 
^ directed in the preceding Section. 

If the hedge in quel^tion is not regularly 
cbsCj h\xt ragged j^ and full of gaps from end 
to end^ the best method, in order to reclaim 
it, is, to cut it over within eight or ten in- 
ches of the surface ; to fill the rootless gaps 
with 'Stout J well^rooted plants.; to point up 
the siiiface'of the bank ; and to scour up the 
ditch, as above*difected. As it rise^ be at 
all due. pairts in clipping and otherwise train- 
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it, as hinted in last Section : — it will grow 
apace, and will soon become a good fence. 

If the hedge, in this case, is situated be- 
tween the plantation and a pasture field, it 
will obviously be necessary, either to fence 
it off by a dead -hedge, or by a railing. But 
if the bounding field is newly broke up from 
pasture, and if it is positively to be kept in 
tillage for three or four years, nothing of the 
kind will be requisite ; as, if the hedge is 
properly managed, by that time it will again 
be a fence. 

In other cases, where the hedge to be cut 
is getting thin below, too tall, and when the 
stems are placed regularly within eight or 
ten inches of one another ; and, when it is 
necessary to retain a fence, at the same time, 
cutting so as to have a supply of bottom 
spray; — cut, alternately, the one plant to 
within eight or ten inches of the surface, and 
the other at four feet high ; dress the bank* 
ing, and scour up the ditch, as above ; and 
forthwith train, and endeavour to bring the 
hedge into proper form, as soon as possible. 

And lastly, in cases w here two rows of 
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quicks have been planted, cut the front one 
by the surface, and the other at four or five 
feet high ; dress^ and scour up the bank and 
ditch, as above. Thus will be formed a new 
hedge, backed with a living palisado ; which, 
for encouraging and giving place to the 
former, must be kept as such, by clearing 
the stems of all shoots on the side next to it, 
until it become a fence. The other may 
then be cut down; and this will tend to 
keep the bottom of the hedge thick and 
close for many successive years. 

The season of cutting, in any of the above 
cases, is, from the first of September to the 
first of May. But I cannot subscribe to cut^ 
ting over a hedge, which is afterwards to be 
trained for a fence ^ at Midsumnier ; although 
J have witnessed it in more than one in- 
stance. I hardly conceive this to be rational 
management. 
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SECTION III. 
QfatttuWdlx. 

UL WaLLSKUILT WITH STaNE AND Lllll^ 

« 

next to wdh managed hedges^ are the most 
durable ieace& In many parts of the coun* 
try, however, particularly where lime is 
scarce^ tbey are erected at considerable exi- 
pence ; nor are they generaily kept up for a 



The dimen^ons of what may be termed 
tf goad fence are, twenty-four inches thick 
at bottom, twenty inches at top^ and six 
feet high under the coping ; wbicb, if pro* 
perly set on for a fence of this: description^ 
will raise it ten or twelve inche$ highen 
The medium height, however, may be reck* 
oned at a foot less than the above ; and 
many are found even tzvo feet lower: but 
just grounds of complaint against their ef- 
fect, asfenceSf not unfrequently occur. 

It may be unnecessary to say/ that the 
wall should be well built ; every honest 
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tradesman will see to that. But the posttion^ 
that a solid foundation is not more necessary 
to the support, than a properly placed and 
well set. on tiding is to its preservation^ may 
not have occurred to every one* The coping^ 
to a .wall of this description^ is as the roof to. 
the interior parts of a house. If water is 
not completely excluded, there can be little 
comfort within ; so neither can tlie wall be 
in good condition^ or stand long» after water 
is suffered to penetrate. 

The mode of coping varies with taite ; 
but I do not presume that, for a common 
fence, a finely dressed hewn cope is to be se( 
on« I consider it an error to place any cope^ 
so as that its surface may be Jlat ; nor do I 
consider whether it project or not a matter of 
any importance* The virtue of every good 
cope is, to exclude moisture from penetrating 
the top, not preventing it from falling on the 
face of the walL Wherefore, in whatever 
position the coping is placed, it becomes a 
matter of caution to make good joints. 

The kind of cope which I conceive most 
advisable in the present case is, two thin 
stones set up in a triangular fotm» and in such 

u 
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t manner as that their lower edges may join 
just Jiush with the face of the wall on either 
side : the one being lapped over the .other, so 
as to cover the joint, and form a thin, sharp 
«^ at top ; being well packed underneath, 
and joined close to each other lengthwise. 

Next to the above, in cases where they 
can be procured, I would recommend a 
coping of calcined cinders {danders) such 
as are produced at glass-works, salt-works, 
iron founderies, &c. If formed in manner 
as above, and properly dashed with lime, it 
may be questioned whether they do not 
make the best cope of any. They adhere 
very closely ; from their porous nature, they 
imbibe the new laid on mortar, which, in this 
particular case, should be used thini and, 
fr<mi their varied and beautiful tints, espe« 
cially those found at glass-works, the coping 
looks very gay. Being a calcination, their 
durability cannot be questioned. 

I next advise, in common cases, and< 
where neither of the above materials can be 
procured, a coping formed of large, some- 
what irregular blocks, such as will reach 
across the wall from side to side; 'whose 
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edges, though not smooth, will join well, and 
whose upper surfaces will admit of being 
formed in a triangular manner with little 
trouble, 

. But certainly, after being at the expence 
of building a good wall, the farther expence 
of placing upon it a good copings is ill with- 
held. This should be considered before the 
work is set about ; for, provided a wall is set 
on a fair foundation^ if well coped, although 
built of inferior materials, it will frequently 
be found to last longer than one built of the 
^ex/ materials, and badly coped. 

2dly. Walls built dry, that is, of 
stone without lime, and being afterwards 
dashed (hurled) or pointed^ will frequently 
be found durable fences, more especiall 
if due attention is paid to coping them well. 
This is a common mode of fencing in places 
where lime is of great value ; nay, many 
houses are built thus. 

It will plainly appear, that in this case, 
even greater attention towards setting on a 
good cope is necessary than in the above. 
It will also appear, that since the wall is less 
solid, the lighter the C0ping is, will be the 
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more to its advantage ; aa bj littU pressure it 
win not be so apt to shoot as when burtheneci 
with a ponderous coping. 

The calcined cinders above mentioned 
would be eminently useful in this case. 
Slates, either the hard blue, or the grey^ or 
any durable light stone of the slaty kind, are 
next to be preferred. 

But the comraao mode^ especially in this 
case of dry sOme walls, of taping with sod^ is 
by no means advisable. It may tend to 
keep the uppermost stonef together for a 
time, until water penetrate the turf; but af^ 
terwards, it is of mischievous consequence to 
the walK The water, passing downwards, 
is lodged in its heart, and absorbed by the 
stones I when hard frosts ensue, it is drawn 
towards the lime on the surface, and when a 
thaw suddenly succeeds, loosens it and bursts 
forth. 

3dly. Dry stone walls entirely, are 
the most common of any, in parts where 
lime is hard to purchase. It may be unne- 
cessary to say more of them, than, that the 
best endeavour to set them well^ according to 
the given materials, or size of the stones. 
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should be used. The chief art hi building 
the Galloway-dt/ke consists in matching the 
stones at sights so as they may bed well, and 
hold together ; for, the prices generally al- 
lowed on this species of building will not ad- 
mit of the tool being used. In some parts 
I bare observed a very handsotine aftd durablci 
method of erecting these walls; »iV. builditig 
cine half, or at least two feet,^ widi flit slaty 
stones, and finishing with large blocks at 
top. 

^ It is observable, that a wall thus constructed, four 
feet and a half high, is equal to one six feet high with a 
plain, or a sckl coping. The sickle-scoping seertis to irtti- 
n>idate sheep and cattle more^thafffllny atker^ and, I am 
persuaded, would bo a most effectual one for dacr^^park 
walte. 
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SECTION IV. 

Mud and Turf WaUsy tic. 

In places where stones are not to be found 
iox fencings and where it might be improper 
to plant quick hedges, recourse must be had 
to forming walls of mud or turf. In many 
cases, mock fences of a ditch and loose ran- 
dom bank, formed of the excavated earth, 
are thrown up ; which crumbling down in a 
year or two, are both ineffectual and occa- 
sion much trouble. In other cases aquatics, 
as Willows, Alders, &c. are planted as hedge- 
wood, sometimes on a bank thrown up as 
above, and at other times, by the side of a 
ditch on the plain surface ; but not being 
properly cared for, and by their inoffensive- 
ness they become an easy prey to cajtle, get 
full of gaps, and are of no effect. 

Instead of the above, and in order to have 
both an immediate and succeeding fence, I 
would advise making a ditch, and forming 
a top-dyke, in all respects as directed in Sec- 
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tion I. of this Chapter ; choosing the six-foot 
ditch^ however ; thrusting Willow, Poplar, 
or Alder truncheons down, instead of laying 
them flat, as the thorns ; and building the 
tap^dyke as follows : 

Some months previous to the work being 
set about, dig a sufficient quantity of turf- 
sods to face both sides of the dyke. Twelve 
inches long, six broad, and four or five thick, 
will be found a convenient size. They may 
be ranged along, at the back of where the 
banking is to lie, for conveniency. When 
ready to build, temper a quantity of mud 
from the ditch, in manner of mortar, but ra^ 
ther thinner. Clay, or a mixture thereof, 
would be preferable. Proceed to build the 
dyke as if it were a stone and lime wall, or 
rather, a brick wall ; facing with the turfs, 
bedding with the mud, and packing die 
heart with earth from the banking. From 
twenty to thirty inches at bottom, fifteen, or 
twenty at top, and a yard high, are the di* 
mensions ; but these may be varied according 
to the size of the turfs, and other circum- 
stances. When finished, lay on a single sod, 
wettish^ and green^side up for a coping. 
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Walls tbu3 bttUU paiticutarly if ilie mud 
yicUnQB tQ9 oc if foe the most part composed 
. of dtay, will stand wdl, aud last for many 
year$. A Ultfe mqre te^ being givttn, riiey 
might be carried to the height Of &v«i or six 
ietif and would be good fences oa {^in 
ground* 

And here an kfea occurs : I hare seen^ in 
some, ptrts of the Norths a kind of turf wall 
built with sand^ set on a low bank^ not ele* 
vated above the conuaiioa levels but formed 
fay excavattogy. . on both sides^ the t^f and 
sand whereof the wall i& made. I have ob* 
scsved, for the nost {oact^ thia kind of fence 
isen^fe at;, random;. that is, sonedtaaes the 
fiice of the bank aiid the face; of die wall 
form ome slope firam bottom: tx^ top^ and some-^ 
tinaes a shelf i^ formed at the coo^uBction of 
dM bank and wall. Might not a waUi coi^ 
posed and buih as. aboYei . bdbg^ pkced on a 
low^ sBlid bank of this jkind, and having cm 
eantinued sIq/k froas: hottooa toi top, at once 

be, and continue for miany' years a good 
fence? 

la the present point of view,, k woaM be 
more effectual than isx the case above men- 
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tioned ; because^ in the one, the soil is sup- 
posed tenacious, and consequently would 
support the dyAe-the longer ; whereas, in the 
other, being of a free, loose, nature, il soon 
crumbles down, to the ruin of the whole. 

And this, probably, in the above instance, 
suggested the idea of forming a broader bank 
and shelf, as it is plainly evident, that by 
being continued on one slope without a step 
for cattle, it would be a much better fence. 

Pity the idea of planting a quick* hedge 
did not occur, since this shelf or ^arcement 
naturally became necessary! How many 
good fence? might now have been flourish-' 
ing in a certain district lying between the ri- 
ver Spey and the Murray Frith I Nor do I 
know, in many instances^ a soil more apt £ot 
the purpose. But to return. 

IvL cases where the soil is a strong, stub- 
born clay (and in such we cannot expect 
the qtdck to flourish) and where stones are 
not to be found for the purposes of fencing, 
walls of the above description being built 
with well dried ttafa^ and thin, properly tern" 
fere^ clay, would ^ stand foe many years* 
They might, however, be greatly iniproved 
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by intermixing small land stones or river peb- 
hies amongst the strata of turf and clay. 

I cannot omit remarking a species of mud 
wall I have seen on the river South Esk, of 
which are built many pretty looking huts and 
other dwellings. At a distance they seem 
built of brown bricks. It is composed of a 
muddy clay, intermixed with the roots of 
plants ; and is dug from out the flood-mark 
of die river, in any size or shape, according 
to the purpose for which it may be wanted. 
The sods or peats are generally of the brick 
form, but larger. They are manufactured 
in all respects as peat-fuel. Some build 
them with lime, but they are more gene- 
rally built with clay. The inhabitants pre- 
fer these huts to those of stone ; ** they are 
** warmer^* and are said to last for many ge- 
nerations. May not such mud occur in 
many places, were it searched after? If 
formed into wall-fences, as above, there can- 
not be a doubt of their durability. 

With regard to the management of aquatic 
hedges, little remains to be said. If the 
ideas of the reader, respecting the impor-. 
tance of keeping Plantations always well 
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fenced^ coincide with mine, Iki will endea* 
Tour to have his hedges of every description 
]>roperiy trimmed at all times. The Alder; 
the Birchy the Poplar, and the Willow, will 
admit of being clipped with the shears, and 
dressed with the bill ; and although it is not 
necessary to dress hedges of this description ' 
so often as those of quickset, yet, repeating 
it once a year, particularly on Willow hedges^ 
might even be profitable. 

A complete hedge, four feet high, stand* 
ing on the margin of a six foot ditch, will 
resist pasturing animals in general. Willows, 
being cut annually at this height, would 
make fine shoots for the basket-maker ; and 
it is known that few articles pay better, 
though planted in the best of land, provided 
a little trouble is bestowed on their culture^ 
It is not a common practice to clean aquatic 
hedges ; but, while in infancy, that is, till 
three or four years old, one or two hoeings 
in the season would be well bestowed. 

With these observations on Fencings which 
are chiefly applicable to Plantations, I will 
conclude ; hoping the hints and suggestions 
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thrown out in this Work may be £rand use--^ 
ful in the CVLTUBE of youngy and in the 
HECLAIMING of old PlantatiODs: a matter^ 
I conceive, of Vety coniidefabk importance 
fo the Landed Initfestt and to the nation. 
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